


WAS 


$2.00 


ANGLER’S WORKSHOP. By Perry 
D. Frazer, A practical manual for 
all those who want to make their 
own red and fittings. It contains a 
—— .— nea tes. . dis- NOW 
cussion of materials, a list of the 
tools needed, description of the 1.00 
method to be followed in making all 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing, 84!- 
mon, etc., with full instructions for winding, varnisb- 


ing, etc. Illustrated. $1.00. 


FISH CULTURE. By Wm. E. Meehan. 
This splendid work of fish culture 
covers in a most comprehensive man- 
ner the hatching and breeding of 
bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, NOW 
pickerel, muscallonge, etc. It in- 
cludes special chapters on frog cul- $1 Coo 
ture, care of gold fish and aquariums. ° 
The author was formerly Fish Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, and it is conceded by experts that in this 
book Mr. Meehan has produced a most valuable 


WAS 


$2.00 


Loudon. In this book Professor Lou- 
NOW 
‘gives other data of intense interest to 
ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
‘iency $1.00 
as companions or for hunting will find 
breecling, kennel management, preparation for and 
CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF WAS 
and valuable suggestions on trappers’ 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of fur 
treatise that has ever been published 
$1.00 
sons are illustrated by photographs 
clature, Training Implement, Know Thyself, First Les- 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. 


WOODCRAFT. 


WAS 


$2.00 


NURSING vs. DOSING. By S. T. 
Hammond. A most practical book 
for the dog fancier, based largely on 
Mr. Hammond’s observation that dogs 
and particularly house dogs, suffer NOW 
from too much medicine. Contents— 

Nursing, Cleanliness, Diet, Other $1.00 
Foods, Kennel and Exercise, Common 

Ailments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Distemper, 
Eczema, Need of Proper Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, 
Mange, Nervous System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 161 pages. $1.00. 

PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By 
S. T. Hammond. The fundamental 
principles of dog training described 
in this book were adopted by the 
writer after years of study. His own 
success has encouraged the belief that 
the book will prove of special value 
in dog training for amateur or 
professional. $1.00 


WAS 


$2.00 


NOW 


$1.00 


By 
Lewis, M.D. An excep- 
tionally entertaining and _ reliable 
manual for the practical sportsman 
as well as for others who may be 
interested in the literature of field 
sports. It presents chapters of im- 
portance on the care, treatment and 


Elisha J. 


WAS 
$2.00 
NOW 


$1.00 


breaking of sporting dogs as well as instructive de- 


scriptive chapters on the rifle and its use. The haunts 
and habits of American game are described truth- 
fully. The book contains 550 pages of most interest- 


ing matter to any sportsman. $1.00. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By 
Horace Kephart. _In two volumes. 
Vol, I, Camping. Vol. II, Woodcraft. 
The old edition of this book was the 
standard work ?.. the subject for NOW 
over tcn years. e new edition is 
enlarged, entirely revised and brought $ 2.00 
up to date, after two years had been 
spent in the undertaking. Vol. I deals with outfits, 
making camp, fires, camp cookery, otc., etc. Vol. I, 
“Woodcraft,” deals chiefly with such shifts and ex- 
pedients as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from but the 
raw materials that lie around us. Contains over a 
hundred illustrations. The volumes may be bought 
separately or in sets. Single copies, $2.00. 


By Nessmuk. No bet- WAS 


ter or more delightful book for the 
help and guidance of those who go $2.00 
into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew NOW 
succeeded in putting so much valu- $ 
able information into the same com- 1 .0O 
pass. Camp equipmen:, camp making, the personal kit, 
thousand and one kindred topics are considered. Be- 
yond this the book has a quaint charm all its own, 
Cloth, illustrated, 160 pages. $1.00. 
Post. This is a complete description 
of the hitches, knots, and apparatus 
used in making and carrying loads of 

D NOW 
the important stages so that even the 
novice can follow and use them. Full 50c 
description is given of the ideal pack 


WAS 


$2.50 


WAS 
$1.00 


the woods better than Nessmuk or 

camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cooking, and a 
HORSE PACKING. By Charles J. 

various hitches and knots at each of 


rr? 


SMASH 


Down Goes the Price 


of OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Here’s Where We Blaze the Trail 
to Lower Prices on Forest and 
Stream Outdoor Books 


TWENTY TITLES embracing an 
ideal list of price-reduced books covering 
a wide range of outdoor subjects. 


All these books are cloth-bound unless 


otherwise mentioned, and should be in 
every sportsman’s library. 
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$2.00 


NOW 


$1.00 
WAS 


$2.00 
NOW 


$1.00 


WAS 


$2.00 


NOW 


$1.00 


WAS 


$6.00 
NOW 


$4.00 


KINKS. Edited by Harry N. Katz. A 
practical book of 250 helpful hints 
for hunters, anglers and outers. This 
book will be found invaluable to the 
camper, or as an interesting volume 
of what to do and how to-do it for 


sportsmen. $1.00 


MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C. J. 
Maynard and Chester A. Reed. De- 
tailed instructions for collecting, skin- 
ning and mounting birds, animals, 
fish, reptiles and insects, and for 
tanning skins, rugwork, preparing 
backgrounds, etc. Illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs of mounted 
specimens. $1.00. 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. By 
S. T. Hammond. This delightful pre- 
sentment of the glories of Autumn 
days with gun and dog in the crisp 
New England woods in search of the 
noblest of native game birds. $1.00. 


POCKET NATURE LIBRARY. Four 
volumes. Four splendid guides te the 
marvelous life of all outdoors. Il- 
lustrated in colors, the Pocket Nature 
Library will help to identify, classify 
and know a great many facts about 
birds, wild flowers, butterflies and 
trees. 800 illustrations in full natural 
colors make this an invaluable work to the lover of 
outdoors. Each book measures 5% in. by 3% _in., 
bound in flexible style. Fits pocket or handbag. Price 


per set, $4.00. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. WAS 
$3.00 


By A. Radcliff Dugmore. The object 
NOW 


of this work is to provide a book on 
$2.00 


the subject of the beaver free from 
exaggeration and not too technical, 
and finally to call attention to the 
question of protecting the most in- 
teresting animal to-day extant. $2. 
PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOT- WAS 
A new and revised edition of a work 
that has already achieved prominence $2.00 
as an accepted authority on the use NOW 
of the hand gun. Full instructions 
are given in the use of both revolver $ 1 -bO 
and targe* pistol, including shooting 
position, grip, position of arm, ete. The book is 
thoroughly illustrated with diagrams and photographs 
Association and a list of the records made both here 
and abroad. $1.50. 
AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William WAS 
A. Bruette. A popular, condensed 
handbook of information concerning $ 1.00 
the management, training and diseases NOW 
of dogs, including trick, guard afd al? 
watch dogs. With many illustra- 50¢ 
UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. By Rowland WAS 
E. Robinson, Life in a Corner of 
Yankeeland.” The shop itself, the] $§ 2OO 
Place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was NOW 
B sort of sportsman’s exchange, where, 
as one of the fraternity expressed it, 


ING. By A. L. A. Himmelwright. 

and includes the rules of the United States Revolver 
tions, 50c, (Paper cover.) 

the hunters and fishermen of the $ 1,00 


‘Gon tells the story of his 28 years’ ob- 
servation of this ever game fish, He 
the angler. $1.00. $ 1.00 
‘THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. WAS a 
latest and best book on the subject. 
easily understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
handling in the show ring, diseases and treatment and 
TRAPPING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. |- 
Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, $ 2.0 G 
NOW 
food, etc., with extended chapters on 
skins, etc. $1.00. 
WAS 
on the training of setters and pointers, 
and their work in the field. Every 
from life. It is a book well calculated to enable the 
amateur to become a successful trainer and handler. 
sons, Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gua. Shyness, Faults and_ Vices, 
u 


widely scattered neighborhood used to meet of evening 
and dull outdoor days “‘to swap lies,”” Cloth. 187 


pages. $1.00. 


animal, as well as a catalogue of the diseases and in- 
juries to which such animals are subject. Illustrated 


document. $1.00. 
SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. WAS 
$2.00 
describes its haunts and habits; how, 
when and where they are caught, and 
This instructive and interesting work 
covers the history, breeding and train- S$ 2.0 Oo 
NOW 
Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
There are important chapters devoted to the laws of 
many hints and instructions of great value to breed- 
ers and owners. Price, in cartridge board covers, $1.00. 
Jog huts, bark-shanties, woodland beds 
and bedding, boat and canoe building, 
the trapper’s art, containing all the $ 1. Oo 
“‘tricks’’ and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
MODERN BREAKING. By William A. 
* Bruette. Probably the most practical 
$2.00 
NOW 
phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important les- 
There are chapters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. 
Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomen- 
Conditiorims, Dunt's. Illustratea iy reproductions of 
paintings. Cartridge board cover, $1.00. with diagrams. 50c. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


ADDITIONAL LISTING 


OF 
OUTDOOR BOOKS FOR INDOOR READING 


“Forest and Stream” outdoor book catalog for 1921 and 1922 


will present the most complete list of practical and entertaining books on every phase of outdoor life. 


-scope of books available. 


The following illustrate to some extent the 


ORDER YOUR HOLIDAY BOOKS NOW! 


Outdoor books are permanent reminders of the giver. 


When requested books will be mailed direct to names and addresses furnished by the pur- 


chaser, and a presentation card showing the giver’s name will be enclosed with each book. All books are clothbound, unless otherwise mentioned. 
Prices include delivery charges to any part of the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


BIRDS 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. By Chester A. 
Reed. Is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification of 
game birds to be found in this country. Over 
one hundred species of game birds are faith- 
fully depicted by the colored pictures, and the 
text gives considerable idea of their habits and 
tells where they are to be found at different 
seasons of the year. These illustrations are re- 
produced from water-color paintings by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have 
had the largest sale of any ever published in 
this country. They are made by the best known 
process by one of the very first engraving 
houses in the country and the whole typography 
is such as is rarely seen in any book. The 
cover is a very attractive and -unique one, a 
reproduction of leather made from the back of 
a boa constrictor with set-in pictures of game 
birds. 50 cents. 

BIRD LIFE. By F. M. Chapman. 

BIRD NEIGHBORS. By N. 
$4.00. 

BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED. 
By N. Blanchan. Cloth. $4.00. 

BIRDS WORTH KNOWING. By N. Blanchan. 
Cloth. $1.75. 

COLOR KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN 
BIRDS. By F. Chapman. Cloth. $3.50. 


FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS AND 
a MUSIC. By F. S. Mathews. Cloth. 
3.50, 

HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH BIRDS. 
Pocket Nature Guides. Flex. cloth. $1.25. 


LAND BIRDS EAST OF THE ROCKIES. 
Pocket Nature Guides. Flex. cloth. $1.25. 


METHODS OF ATTRACTING BIRDS. By 
G. H. Traiton. Cloth. $1.75. 


OUR COMMON BIRDS. By 
Cloth. $1.75. 


OUR WINTER BIRDS. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


WATER BIRDS EAST OF THE ROCKIES. 
Pocket Nature Guides. Flex. cloth. $1.25. 


WAY TO STUDY BIRDS. By D. Kuser. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

WESTERN BIRD GUIDE. Pocket 
Guides. Flex. imi, leather. $1.75. 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? By F. M. Chapman. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Cloth. $4.00, 


Blanchan. Cloth. 


J. B. Grant. 


By F. M. Chapman. 


Nature 


BOATS AND BOATING 


ICE-BOATING. By H. L. Stone. History and 
development of ice-boating, together with direc- 
tions for building and sailing all kinds of ice 
yachts, racers, etc. [Illustrated with diagrams. 
Flex, cloth. $1.50. 


THE MARINE MOTOR. By Lt.-Com. F. W. 
Sterling. Careful description of the various 
parts-of the marine motor, their relation to the 
whole, and their method of operation. Illustrated 
with diagrams. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


THE MOTOR BOAT, ITS SELECTION, CARE 
AND USE. By Harold W. Slauson. The pros- 
pective purchaser is advised as to the type of 
motor boat best suited to his particular needs, 
and how to keep it in running condition. IIlus- 
trated. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 

BOAT-BUILDING AND BOATING. By D. 
C. Beard. Cloth. $1.50. 


BOOK OF THE MOTOR BOAT. By A. H. 
Verrill. Cloth. $1.50. 


DOGS 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. This 
instructive and interesting work covers the 
history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects 
of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, part- 
ridges, etc. There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, kennel manage- 
ment, preparation for and handling in the 
show ring, diseases and treatment and many 
hints and instructions of great value to breed- 
ers and owners, Price, in cartridge board 
covers, $1.00. 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. B 
Bruette. A popular, condensed handbook o 
information concerning the management, train- 
ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. With many illustrations. 
Paper. 50 cents. 


BULL TERRIER, THE. By Williams Haynes. 
This is a companion book to “The Airedale” 
and “Scottish and Irish Terriers’’ by the same 
author. Its greatest usefulness is as a guide 
to the dog owner who wishes to be his own 
kennel manager. A full account of the devel- 
opment of the breed is given with a descrip- 
tion of best types and standards. Recommen- 
dations for the care of the dog in health or 
sickness are included. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK. By Dr. 
A. Bruette. The dogs of America 


William 4, 


Wm. 
Great 


Britain and other countries are fully described ° 


in this: modern work, written by an authority 
of international reputation. It is a book that 
presents in an entertaining manner the history, 
general characteristics, peculiarities and particu- 
lar sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information that 
will enable a man to determine which breed 
is best suited to his wants and purposes and 
how to select a typical specimen. Particular 
attention has been given to the buying of pup- 
pies and the prospective owner is told just what 
things to look for and what to avoid in making 
his selection. Cloth. $3.00. 


FOX HOUND, THE. By Rogert D. Williams. 
Auth. of “Horse and Hound.” Discusses types, 
methods of training, kenneling, diseases and all 
the other practical points relating to the use 
and care of the hound, etc. Illustrated. Flex. 
cloth. $1.50. 


FOX TERRIER, THE. By Williams Haynes. 
As in his other books on the terrier, Mr. Haynes 
takes up the origin and history of the breed, 
its types and standards, and the more exclusive 
representatives down to the present time. 
Training the fox terrier—his care and kennel- 
ing in sickness and health—and the various 
uses to which he can be put—are among the 
phases handled. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


TRAINING THE HUNTING DOG. By B. 
Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- 
tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the 
most practical volume ever put together for the 
complete training of dogs for the field and 
hunting. Mr. Waters is the author of several 
most successful dog books ever published. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept. 


HUNTING 


7” THe ALASKA-YUKON GAMELANDS. 
ay 3- A. McGuire, with an Introduction by Dr. 
m. T. Hornaday. This fine narrative of 
achievement in the wildest outdoors is enough 
to stir the blood of every red-blooded man and 
boy. Its motiff is entirely correct. The chase 
difficult, the country wild and rugged in the 
extreme, the hunt pursued with no unjustifiable 
killing. It describes a hunting country on the 
White River of Alaska and Yukon territory far 
off the heretofore beaten paths of the big game 
hunter going to the Far North. It tells of the 
results of a successful trip undertaken by a 
party of sportsmen for the purpose of collect- 
ing specimens for the Colorado Museum of Nat- 
ural History, on which moose, white sheep, cari- 
bou, goats and smaller game were secured. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


JIST HUNTIN’. By Ozark Ripley, with an in- 
troduction by Dixie Carroll. ‘“‘Jist Huntin’”’ is 
the only collection of outdoor stories having 
the human appeal for the man who has been 
there, written by an expert guide who has 
fished and hunted from Northern Alaska to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Each incident is a perfect 
short story, so ingeniously contrived by the au- 
thor that almost unnoticed he brings about the 
objective in a manner that not onl holds spell- 
bound the reader but instructs the novice as 
well as the old-timer. Cloth. $3.00, 


JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NOMAD. _By J. 
T. Studley. Mr. Studley’s experiences in the 
hunting of big and little game in various parts 
of the world afford most se reading for 
the sportsman. Cloth. $2.00. 

AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. By T. Roosevelt. 
Cloth. $6.00. 

THE BLACK BEAR. By W. H. Wright. Cloth. 


$1.35 
GOOD HUNTING. By T. Roosevelt. Cloth. 


$1.60. 
THE GRIZZLY. By E. A. Mills. Cloth. $2.25, 


HUNTING IN HIGH ALTITUDES. 
Roosevelt and G. B. Grinnell. Harper & Pho 
Cloth. $3.00. 


HUNTING IN MANY LANDS. By Roosevelt 
and Grinnell. Cloth. $3.00. 


HUNTING TRIPS ON THE PRAIRIE. By T. 
Roosevelt. Cloth. 50 cents. 


MOOSE BOOK. By S. Merrill. 
ton & Co. Cloth. $6.00. 

OUR BIG GAME. By D. W. Huntington. Cloth. 
$2.50. 

OUR FEATHERED GAME. By D. W. Hunt- 
ington. Cloth. $2.50. 

OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN 
HUNTER. By Theo. Roosevelt. Cloth. $3.50. 

RANCH LIFE AND HUNTING TRAIL. By 
T. Roosevelt. Cloth. 00. 

REFLECTIONS OF A rT HUNTER. By 
J. S. Seabury. Board. $2.25. 

THE tee By T. S. Van Dyke. 


By E. P. Dut. 


Cloth 
= FOWLERS. By C. B. Bradford. Cloth. 
( 
WILDERNESS OF THE UPPER YUKON. By 
C. Sheldon, Cloth. $5.00. 


LOG CABINS 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES. How to Build 
and Furnish Them. Seventh Edition. By 
William S. Wicks. The most popular book on 
the subject ever written, Full explanations on 
how to build cabins of all sizes, with directions 
and numerous illustrations. $2.00. 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Siream. It will identify you. 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS (Continued) 


SHOOTING 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. By George 
Bird Grinnell. No single gunner, however wide 
his experience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so 
much about the sport that there is nothing left 
for him to learn. Each one may acquire a vast 
amount of novel information by any this 
complete and most interesting book. t de- 
scribes, with a portrait, every species of duck, 
goose, and swan known to North America; tells 
of the various methods to capture each, the 
guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats used 
in the sport, and gives the best account every 
published of the retrieving Chesapeake Bay dog. 
About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full-page 
plates, and many vignette head and tail pieces by 
Wilmot Townsend. Library edition. $5.00. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 
George Bird Grinnell. Describe the habits of 
woodcock, nipe, groue, wild turkeys, quail and 
all upland game birds followed with dog and 
gun, Illustrated with colored plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and numerous drawings. A 
work of interest to the ornithologist as well as 
the sportsman. $5.00. 


GUNCRAFT. By Wm. A. Bruette. A modern 
treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing 
and trap shooting.” The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with a scientific accu- 
racy which makes it an up-to-date book of ref- 
erence, and the practical side of wing-shooting, 
gun fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been treat- 
ed in a way that will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. It will enable him to as- 
certain why he misses some shots and is suc- 
cessful with others. The secrets of success, in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, 
the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illus- 
trated by drawings and described in a way that 
will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover, 
$1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING. By 
A. L. A. Himmelwright. A new and revised 
edition of a work that has already achieved 
prominence as an accepted authority on the 
use of the hand gun. Full instructions are 
given in the use of both. revolver and target 
pistol, including shooting position, grip, posi- 
tion of arm, etc. The book is thoroughly il- 
lustrated with diagrams and photographs and 
includes the rules of the United States Re- 
volver Association and a list of the records 
made both here and abroad. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING. By Charles 
Askins. A practical manual describing various 
makes and mechanisms, in addition to discussing 
in detail the range and limitations in the use 
of the rifle. Illustrated. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


WING AND TRAP SHOOTING. By Charles 
Askins. A full discussion of the various methods 
such as snap-shooting, swing and _ hali-swing; 
the gunner’s problem of lead and range in re- 
gard to the flight of birds, relating all points 
of the discussion to the common varieties of 
game birds in this country. Illustrated. Flex. 
cloth. $1.50. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLE. By Major T. 
Whelen. Cloth. $6.00. 
ART OF REVOLVER SHOOTING. By W. 
Winans, Cloth. $5.00. 


MODERN PISTOL AND HOW TO SHOOT 
IT. By W. Winans. Cloth. $2.50. 


RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS. By W. H. Miller. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


SHOOTING FOR LADIES. By W. Winans. 
Cloth. 50 cents. 


SPORTING RIFLE. By W. Winans. Cloth. 
$5.00. 


SPORTING RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOT- 
ING. By J. Caswell. Cloth. $4.00. 


AXIDERMY 


MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C. J. May- 
nard and Chester A. Reed. Detailed instruc 
tions for collecting, skinning and mounting 
birds, animals, fish, reptiles and insects, and 
for tanning skins, rugwork, preparing back- 
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A SPORTSMAN TO HIS SON. 


LETTERS WRITTEN FROM HAMPTON PLANTATION, SOUTH CAROLINA 


CONCERNING THE THINGS THAT 


HEN you left us after Christ- 
mas to go back to your work in 
the North, I promised to keep 


you in touch with all the do- 
ings down home here. Your mother will 
doubtless write you more frequently than 
I shall, and her letters will be of various 
matters; mine will concern those things 
that are nearest your heart, as I know 
it: the sport-lore and sport-craft and 
sport-news of the plantation. And if in 
my letters you smell some of the black 
sandy loam of Hampton, or scent the 
good smell of pinestraw we haul to bed 
the stock, or come across the beauty of 
the growing corn and cotton, it will be 
because I am a planter and you are a 
planter’s son. 

For the first time this winter great 
clouds of wild ducks and geese have been 
coming up the Santee. They have eaten 
everything that is to be had on the lower 
reaches of the delta, and now they are 
moving up here; but it’s the beginning 
of their spring migration. Soon, now, 
they will be passing over you in southern 
Pennsylvania. It may be that their 
determined flight will not begin until 
March; but when it does, it will be a 
real one. You and I are just six hun- 
dred miles apart: you over the old ob- 
literated (thank God!) Mason-Dixon 
Line, and I down here on the delta of 
the Santee in South Carolina. And to 
think that a wild duck or a wild goose 
can cover the distance between sundown 
and sunrise! I suppose that I have often 
been a goose, and perhaps a wild one; 
but I never feel that I want to be one 
until I see those white triangles point- 
ing northward, and begin to think how 
quickly you and I could see each other 
if we had such wings. But Nature 
evens things: it’s better to have the 
brains of a man than the wings of a 
goose. 


You ought to have been here last 
week with that long 12-gauge gun 
of yours; I had need of some one who 
can shoot hard and fast to help me. You 





By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


know, I have been losing many of my 
best Duroc-Jersey pigs from thieves of 
various kinds: wildcats mostly, and oc- 
casionally an old bald eagle from the 
delta will drop on one. But the other 
day I had the surprise and fight of my 
life trying to keep a flock of turkey vul- 
tures from stealing a whole litter. 





Success 


The young sow, the mother of the 
brood, had made for herself a fine bed 
of pinestraw under those thick-headed 
bull pines on the north end of the corn- 
field. I saw her at work one day, mak- 
ing preparations; and I took a foolish 
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notion not to pen her in the stable lot, 
but to let her start her little ones in 
natural surroundings. It was to be her 
first brood, and she was a little wild. 
But my plan was more sentimental than 
wise. A man should take no chances 
with his stock when there are varmints 
about, especially with bacon where it is; 
for nowadays every little pig has a 
meaning and a value of its own. A 
few days after I had noticed the sow, 
when my mind was on going down to 
see her again, my attention was attracted 
in her direction by a great cloud of buz- 
zards sailing and circling over the edges 
of the cornfield. You know what we 
think when we have such a gathering; 
either that some of the stock is dead, 
or that, venturing too far after tempt- 
ingly green grass in the muddy ricefield, 
a cow or an ox has become so bogged 
that it cannot extricate itself. At such 
times we have to be very quick to come 
to the creature’s assistance; for turkey 
buzzards will pick out the living animal’s 
eyes just as soon as it is seen to be help- 
less. The black vulture, our other scav- 
enger, will not touch an animal until it 
is dead. 

Naturally, I thought that the poor 
young sow had not been able to bring 
her young into the world, or that some 
of them died. Anyway, I hurried across 
the cornfield. On coming near the pines 
buzzards began to flap up from the 
ground, while those in the sky veered 
away. What was my astonishment, and 
anger, too, at those black robbers when 
I saw, backed up against the stout bole 
of a pine, the plucky young mother, her 
bristles up, her eyes narrowed and 
bright, and with blood running down 
her face—while huddled beneath her 
flanks palpitated nine little pink-nosed 
babies! She had been standing off the 
buzzards—the big cowards that had 
come in a raiding party to steal her 
young. And she must have been holding 
her own pretty well, for the little pigs 
were not scarred, while the ground un- 
der the pines was strewed with a goodly 
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number of black feathers. But I had 
not come too soon. I drove the young 
mother and her brood toward the stable 
and got her safely in a bed of straw 
under a shed. Then I revisited the pine 
thicket with my gun, laid down a prelim- 
inary barrage, dispersed the enemy with 
a curtain of fire; and I can report that 
he retreated in great disorder and that 
his losses were heavy. 


THAT reminds me that I have just rid 
the plantation of another dangerous 
pest. A few days since I espied that 
dog—the sheep-killer—and the Lord de- 
lived him into my hands. I put one of 
those ounce-balls (punkins) clear 
through him—longitudinally—and 
he “fell on sleep.” You know he 
belonged to that trifling negro boy, 
Johnny Wethers. . . . Anybody see 
Johnny dog?” “No.” “He musbe 
drownded in de ribber.” ‘“Musbe.” 
“And such a smart dog, and he 
stay so fat all the time.” . . . Such 
were some of the colored com- 
ments on the vanished canine. But 
I will speak to Johnny privately 
about the matter,. and I plan -to 
give him a decent dog—one of the 
hound Lucy’s pups when they are 
old enough to leave her. 

Just at present the hawks are 
very bad on our chickens. At this 
time of the year we get more than 
our share of these harriers. We 
have our own, whose number is 
large; and, in addition, many scores 
of migrants. That they take the 
same route of migration I think I 
can prove; for this makes the third 
season I have seen that extraordi- 
nary bird—the pure albino Coo- 
per’s hawk. I have done all in my 
power to assassinate him so that 
you can have him mounted; but 
he is as shrewd as a city lawyer. 
The other day I was patching a 
piece of harness when there came a great 
outcry among the fowls. 

I have always been in the habit, dur- 
ing the hawk season, of leaning my gun 
just inside the back door, with a couple 
of shells on the shelf above. Grabbing 
the gun, I slipped out quietly, to see the 
chickens scattering in every direction. 
The old leghorn cock was loudly voicing 
his indignation, but when he saw me 
with the gun he appeared reassured. As 
I came up he stopped his noise, and— 
now I am giving you this thing exactly 
as it happened—he cocked his knowing 
eye up toward one of the big oaks. I 
glanced up quickly, and there sat Mr. 
Hawk. My 4’s greeted him just as he 
crouched on the limb to launch himself 
into flight. Down he tumbled, and all 
to the credit of the old rooster. 

But yesterday I did something which 
reflects favorably on your old dad. I 
took my gun down toward the ricefield. 
A big covey of quail was flushed on the 
ditchbank by the old pine. I got two, 
right and left; then three Wilson snipe 
on the boggy edge of the riceland. As 
all had been straight shots, I made a 
beeline back for the house, deciding to 
stop while my credit was good, and I 
had a clear chance to brag to you. I 
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might have shot snipé all day. Rain- 
water was lying in the cotton and corn 
rows, and they were in there boring. 
Regarding your late question on the 
quail on Hampton, I would say that there 
are about a dozen “field” covies. This 
number would not include the wood- 
birds, which are plentiful. It has been 
my experience that the quail of the pine- 
lands proper are a little smaller and cer- 
tainly a good deal wilder than those of 
the fields. Last autumn, at Oakland, 
Joe Phillips told me he had twenty-nine 
covies, and that the birds cleaned out his 
cotton of the boll weevil. Since boy- 
hood I have tried reasonably to protect 





That trifling negro boy, Johnny Wethers 


the bobwhite. This fine bird’s greatest 
enemy in the South is the negro; for the 
plantation negro has not yet been born 
who can resist the temptation to rob a 
quail’s nest. The negro eats the eggs, 
even if they are in an advanced state of 
incubation. This habit may appear less 
blameworthy when we remember how 
hungry the average negro is here most 
of the time; and that, in addition to 
birds’ eggs, he will eat alligator steak, 
prickly-pear fruit and raw green corn 
and sweet potatoes. 


Wa rounding up a small bunch 
of cows on Tuesday of this week, 
I had to ride over some of our best 
hunting grounds: through Turkey Roost, 
the Rattlesnake thicket and Deertown. I 
rode up seven deer, and of these six 
were within gunshot. But I don’t shoot 
them at this time of year. The does 
are with fawn; and so many of the bucks 
have dropped their horns that in the ex- 
citement of hunting it is not easy to tell 
a buck from a doe. The deer that got 
up out of gunshot had been lying down 
in the broomsedge in the open pine- 
woods. He had one horn, and that a 
big one. He was a very odd-looking 
sight jumping off among the pines with 
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this one great antlet standing high up. 
On that long strip of wet sand near the 
head of Deertown I saw the fresh tracks 
of a good bunch of turkeys. They had 
not been gone long; but, of course, they 
saw me first. It is time now for the 
flocks to begin to break up. The old 
males will begin to gobble by March. 
They get full of fight then, and can be 
more readily approached than at any 
other time of the year. But now they 
are shy, silent and crafty as usual. Dur- 
ing a sleety day toward the close of last 
month a negro brought me word that he 
had seen a flock of thirty-seven turkeys 
in the Wambaw Ccrner. He was in a 
canoe in the river and counted 
them as they crossed an old ditch 
on the riverbank. I should say that 
in this country the wild turkey is 
on the increase. I hope I am right. 

Good-by for this time. When I 
write next the spring planting will 
be in full swing. All the negroes 
send their remembrances, especi- 
ally those who hunt with you, and 
old Codjo, Will and Martha, who 
continues to preside in the kitchen, 
as she has done since you were 
a little fellow. When I told her 
I was sending you a long letter 
she stopped her furious wiping of 
plates, put her big arms akimbo, 
and smiled broadly. 

“Him?” she said, “I has done 
loved him eber since hatchet was 
a hammer.” 


A®*> you know, a man who lives 

on a plantation such as we 
have here must sleep with one ear 
cocked and one eye open. It would 
be better if he could do without 
any sleep. All sorts of things prowl 
at night; and if he doesn’t hear 
and heed outcries during the dark 
hours he’ll wake to find something he 
values missing. It must have been past 
midnight last night when I was roused 
by a great noise down at the stable lot. 
The ewes were bleating in a pitiful way. 
I slipped on my clothes, caught up my 
gun as I ran out of the back door, called 
old Lucy out of her box, and she and I 
made the stable in a dead heat. I’m not 
bragging on the speed we made; for 
Lucy has lost most of her speed as well 
as her ambition, and the puppies have 
pulled her down, too. But by her pace 
she showed that she knew as well as I 
did that something was wrong. A man 
who owns a good dog surely has a heart 
to love and trust him, whether or not 
be deserves that love and trust. 

As soon as I got by the small magnolia 
tree I saw the old ram, all bristled up, 
evidently trying to stand off some crea- 
ture, though he didn’t seem to be very 
sure of his courage. The ewes and the 
lambs were huddled in the fence corner 
behind him. 
until suddenly a great burly creature, 
tawny-hided in the moonlight, with a 
prodigious bound, sprang up to the top 
of a fencepost, gave me one snarling 
look of hate and jumped lithely down 
into the edge of the oats. I let drive 


I saw nothing but the sheep: 
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with one barrel, just a “chance lick,” 
and old Lucy took after the animal. By 
good fortune she overhauled it before 
it got into the woods. When I came up 
to her in the moonlight I found that we 
had bagged a big wildcat—an old male. 
He tipped the scales at forty - four 
pounds; and if I hadn’t arrived on 
schedule he would have added the weight 
of at least one spring lamb to his own. 
When I got the cat to the house I called 
your mother to look at it. Never had 
we seen the head of any animal have 
the satanic quality of that wildcat’s. 
Well, one more marauder will maraude 
no more. When the cat’s skin is suffi- 
ciently dry for tanning, I shall send it 
ow to you to hang on your wall. 
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enemy of the wood-duck here is the alli- 
gator. This old armored U-boat cruiser 
captures many of them; and such a trag- 
edy in nature seems a real one of Beauty 
and the Beast. 

In your late letter you mentioned snow 
flurries on April 8. Here all is warmth, 
activity, brightness, and lusty growth is 
going on everywhere. I have planted 
the whole Mainfield in rice on shares 
with the negroes. In doing so we had 
a narrow escape from the blackbirds. 
You know that unless a ricefield happens 
to be very dry, we have to broadcast 
rice on the prepared land. It sticks in 
the mud, and there is really no way in 
which to cover it. 

In order to keep the birds off until the 
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floodgate. From what he said about the 
thing’s cold, scaly hide, I guessed it to be 
an alligator. 

We got two boathooks and went to 
work; and after about an hour we dis- 
lodged a huge bull alligator, fifteen feet 
long and weighing close on five hundred 
pounds. In attempting to pass from the 
river to the canal in the ricefield, he had 
used the floodgate as a convenient short- 
cut. In that he had become wedged fast 
against some blunt pins that old Cudjo 
had left in making the trunk. His bulk 
occupied all the space available, and so 
effectively shut out the water. 

We killed the ’gator, and inside him 
we found the remains of two -of my 
Duroc-Jersey pigs. The negroes skinned 





Starting after a covey of quail on the wide fields of Hampton 


HEN I wrote you in February, the 
first migrating birds were begin- 
ning to move northward. Now nearly 
all of them are gone. A few of the 
warblers, the tanagers, the orioles and 
the goldfinches are still with us; but they 
are so restless that they are on their way 
somewhere. All our wild ducks are gone 
except the crippled mallards and black- 
ducks (that will breed here) and the 
wood-ducks. These latter are very plen- 
tiful, and they promise to be more abun- 
dant this season than they have been for 
many years. You know, they nest in 
the swamps, in fresh-water reservoirs 
and in cypress ponds in the woods, plac- 
ing their nests in shallow hallows or on 
the flat crutches of limbs. I have found 
several nests of late years.” All of these 
were deeply lined with feathers from the 
mother duck’s breast. Some of them 
were quite high above the water. These 
young are as black as little Plymouth 
Rock chicks, and from birth they are 
lively. When only a few days old the 
mother pushes them out of the nest and 
into the water. I am told that when a 
wood-duck nests away from water she 
will fly to it with her young upon her 
back. I have not seen this, but it is not 
unlikely, considering what we know that 
the woodcock and the willet will do with 
their young. After the eagle, the worst 


rice sprouts, we flow the field to a depth 
of about eight inches. The rice sprouts 
under the water. When the stalks are 
about four or five inches high we draw 
off the water gradually. Well, we sowed 
one afternoon, expecting to flood early 
next morning. But when Will came up, 
not long after daylight, he reported that 
the floodgate had become jammed. 
said that there was something fast in it. 

I knew that the blackbirds would find 
the rice just as soon as there was light 
enough to see it. The marshy river edges 
along the whole length of the plantation 
are regular nesting places for them. I 
like to hear their liquid notes—their 
“o-g-l-ee’s”—at this time of the year. 
But they are a pest on sown rice. 

I hurried down to the big floodgate, 
at which several negroes were already 
gathered. Both gates of the gate were 
wide open, and the pressure of water 
from the river was tremendous; but 
only a muddy trickle was coming through 
the trunk. Old Cudjo, who is the man 
who made the floodgate, volunteered to 
crawl in to examine the innards of the 
thing. We watched while he vanished 
into the black hole. Suddenly we heard 
him cry out. Then he reappeared, gain- 
ing the bank with extraordinary quick- 
ness. He was badly frightened, and de- 
clared that a live creature was in the 
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the brute and cut from his muscular 
tail heavy slabs of steak. They love to 
eat this. They declare that alligator 
meat makes a man courageous. If that 
is the only road to courage, I fear that 
I am not going to travel it; for eating 
a reptile is something like eating a cat: 
I can’t make myself believe that it will 
go down; or, going down, will sit easy. 
Your friends may not believe this story 
of the alligator, but it happened just as 
I’m telling you. 

To return for a minute to blackbirds, 
I must mention to you a nest of theirs 
that was a beauty. You know the little 
stream that runs down into the ricefield 
out of the pinewoods? Just where it 
cuts through that spouty corner, long 
grass and reeds overlap the narrow rib- 
bon of water between abrupt banks. Un- 
der the tallest reeds for a shelter, and 
bound to the grass stems that moved 
back and forth in the eddy of the water’s 
flow, I found this nest. It was so set 
that it moved continually on the stream; 
and the mother bird sitting on the nest 
did not seem at all to mind the motion 
of this wild-field cradle that rocked so 
long before her babies were born. As I 
watched the pretty sight the old male 
redwing flew in slow, erratic circles over 
my head, lamenting my intrusion. But 








I had no intention of bothering his nest, 
and he had no right to publish me abroad 
as a robber. 


the big highland field behind the 
ricefield the corn is up and now grown 
strong past the danger of any crow or 
lark enemies. But a new trouble that is 
difficult to fight now presents itself. The 
deer have found me out; and the other 
day I saw the tracks of a big buck in 
the field, and found where he had ruined 
perhaps three long rows of corn stand- 
ing next to the woods. His route showed 
that he had deliberately followed one 
row down, cropping off the young stalks 
just below the heart. 

These visitations are due to the fact 
that the woods adjacent to that field are 
very dense. The deer, I think, stay there 
throughout the day. In those thickets 
they can get away from the flies; and 
though not more than a quarter of a 
mile from the house, they are quite at 
home. As you know, deer do not mind 
noise; that is, an old buck will lie serene- 
ly in a thicket and let a negro sing and 
curse a mule within two hundred yards 
of him. Move? Not he. Especially 
when he knows that I am planting corn 
in his front yard. 

It is a hard matter to fence out deer. 
A six-foot fence and the jumping there- 
of hardly gives them enough exercise to 
keep their livers ordered. They can 
make 8 feet—if peas and potatoes are 
on the other side. George Timmons put 
up a 10-foot fence around his potato 
patch, only to have the deer—a whole 
herd of them, led by two big bucks— 
crawl under the wire through a deep 
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ditch. There is a saying among deer- 
hunters here that a deer can jump as 
high as he has to. 1 guess some of us 
might surprise ourselves as jumpers if 
the right thing got after us. . . . Some 
planters protect themselves against deer 
raids by “staking.” But I have never 
had the heart to do this trick. I would 
rather give up a few rows of corn or 
peas... . In my next letter I can tell 
you more about these deer. The does will 
then have fawns, and will travel miles 
to get into growing crops. 

Almost daily I ride round the place, 
keeping a weather-eye on everything, 
and not forgetting, even at this time of 
the year, to behold the SIGNS. At all 
the crossings in the woods, and on the 
damp, sandy roads, there are deer and 
turkey tracks. It is a hard thing to see 
a deer now. The does are in the thickets, 
and the bucks, with budding antlers, are 
very shy. I see where wild turkeys have 
been scratching in the myrtle bushes 
right by the plantation gate. From the 
size of their toenails they were big 
ones. Now they have paired off and are 
silent, though occasionally I hear an 
old gobbler early in the morning. We 
ought to have several fine flocks on the 
place next season. By that time the old 
cornfield buck will have something on 
his head; and maybe he will be carrying 
it for you. 
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W ELL, here we are again! The year 
has almost half gone, and in an- 
other six months you will be heading 
this way with your gun. . . . I must tell 
you of a strange thing that happened to 
me last week. I was riding the little 
mare Kitty, and we had been going 
through some very thick and snaky 
places, looking for strayed cows. As we 
came out into a small open space the 
mare suddenly collapsed. She sank down 
as if everything under her had given 
way. I jumped off, and about that time 
she straightened up. On examining her 
I found her underneath to be covered 
with blood. I imagined that a snake had 
struck her in a big blood vessel, or that 
she had snagged herself terribly. But 
on a closer look I saw that she had sim- 
ply lowered her body in order to scrape 
off the tormenting clusters of deer-flies 
that had gathered on her paunch, and 
that my being on her back had prevented 
her getting off in any other way. 

It has always been a wonder to me 
that our deer, whose very lives depend 
in some degree on their living in those 
places in the woods which are particu- 
larly infested with flies, never seem to 
be pulled down physically by them. 
Bucks are invariably fattest in August; 
and of the large numbers that I have 
seen killed during that month, very few 
had any ticks on them. Genuinely wild 
creatures seem to undertsand wonder- 
fully well how to take care of. them- 
selves. Tamed creatures, becoming de- 
pendent upon us, undoubtedly lose much 
of their resourcefulness and their hardi- 
hood. For example, I saw a buck last 

(Continued on page 46) 


RARE FURS OF THE WEASEL FAMILY 


FOR THEIR SIZE THESE LITTLE ANIMALS ARE THE 


HE despised weasel family is the 
one branch of zoology in which 
scientific classifications and fur 
classifications agree. The weasels 
are the bearers of rarest furs, which for 
their size are the most expensive in the 
world and all have more or less similar 
characteristics as to habits and furs, 


Mink, Weasel and Marten, also Rus- 
sian Sable and Japanese Kolinsky — all 
have long slender bodies, very short 
legs, flattened heads and lightning-quick, 
furtive motion. To any one who finds 
difficulty in retaining in memory the dif- 
ferences between the mink and the mar- 
ten, apart from size and quality of fur, 
it helps to remember that the mink’s 
motions are distinctly serpentine; the 
marten’s are catty. The mink advances 
with a long pulling wriggle of a stealthy 
body, head uplifted to strike like a snake 
and shaped not unlike a snake. The 
marten is equally stealthy but leaps like 
a cat. If you examine the shapes of the 
heads, you will see the marten head is 
more like a cat’s, or a fox’s, than a 
snake’s. Otter, which also belongs to 


WEARERS OF THE MOST EXPENSIVE COATS IN THE WORLD 


BY AGNES LAUT 


this family, but whose fur has been 
considered separately,* and fisher or 
pekan, are five times the size of the lit- 
tle furbearers and their heads are not 
unlike the seal’s. Marten has a bushy 
tail that is priceless, so fine it is often 
sold separate from the fur. Fisher has 
a bushy, beautiful tail like a fox but it 
is never sold separate from the fur; but 
mink and otter have nothing to boast of 
in their caudal appendages. 

Russian sables only five te eight inches 
long sell all the way up to $700, which 
is—inch for inch—many times the value 
of a silver fox. Hudson sable, which is 
nothing but American marten and ought 
never to be called sable, sold in the 1920 
sales from $201 in Montreal to $460 in 
St. Louis, and from these prices aver- 
ages for different grades ran at $18, 
$32.50, $50 and $91. Fisher, which is 
much larger than marten or _ sable, 
brought $125 in St. Louis, $236 in New 
York, $148 tc $345 in Montreal, while 
mink prices in the same sales rated from 
$19 to $75 and I think in one rare lot 
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ran to $90. 


(Incidentally, I may add 
that when camping some few years ago 
on the head waters of Bow River in the 
Rockies, I could have bought from the 
Indians the best mink that ever were 


“minked” at 90c. a skin—which illus- 
trates how much greater a gamble the 
fur trade is for tenderfeet than the 
wildest markets of Wall Street. It makes 
me physically sick to recall that early 
in 1900 when in Labrador I could have 
bought the finest otter for $10, which 
now sells at $100 plus a pelt. Consider- 
ing these prices and the advance in 
muskrat from 12c. to $7, it isn’t hard 
to explain why fur traders become rich, 
or go stone-broke quicker than in almost 
any other industry except the finding of 
gold nuggets.) 


“If,” says the Canadian Conservation 
Report of the weasel fur bearers, “this 
family could be domesticated, there is no 
doubt that a market for more than $10,- 
000,000 worth of raw fur annually could 
be found.” This for Canada only. The 
absorptive power of the American mar- 


ket would reach beyond $10,000,000. 
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LL the weasel family are not water 

lovers. The marten, and sable pre- 
fer rocks and trees and the marten’s fur 
is always sleeker when he has had ac- 
cess to an abundant supply of raspber- 
ries, blue berries, wild cranberries and 
haws; but all the weasel except otter 
are blood-suckers and blood-drunkards. 

Hornaday gives the annual crop of 
mink in America at 60,000, of pine mar- 
ten at 120,000, of fishers at about 10,- 
000. Brass estimates the world supply 
of mink as 600,000 from America; 20,- 
000 from Europe; 20,000 from Asia. 
The Canadian Conservation Report 
gives the Asiatic supply of sables at 
75,000 annually; of American marten at 
120,000. As a matter of financial rec- 
ord, 362,675 mink were exported from 
Canada in 1890. In 1918, 66,297 mink 
sold in New York and 110,000 in St. 
Louis. In the 1920 spring sales, 160,- 
000 mink sold at St. Louis and 7,800 
Russian sable, and 22,500 martens; 21,- 
941 mink sold in Montreal; 3,400 mar- 
ten; 109 Russian sable; 275 stone mar- 
ten; in New York, almost 14,000 marten, 

I give these widely varying totals to 
illustrate the utter impossibility of keep- 
ing any census of rare furs under the 
present system. A high price such as 
ruled in 1920 for all the weasel family 
(except otter) brings out furs stored 
and waiting for a higher price for per- 
haps five years. A low price, or change 
in fashion, may relegate back to cold 
storage rooms minks and martens sorted 
and ready for sale; but however you re- 
gard these figures, they don’t look like 
an exterminated weasel family. 

Take the mink first; he is small with 
a yellowish brown, or dark brown fur. 
He prefers the banks of streams but can 
live the life of a land lubber, too. Birds, 
fish, mice and eggs are his favorite diet, 
but he kills for the sheer deviltry of kill- 
ing. Hornaday gives the depredations 
of one mink that killed six wild geese in 
one night and of another that slaugh- 
tered ten gulls. The murderer could not 
have sucked the blood of all these sleep- 
ers without bursting. 

One morning I found on my lawn the 
little body of a beautiful red-breasted 
gross-beak. There was not a ruffle to 
the feathers. The little fellow had per- 
ished in his sleep and fallen to the 
ground. Then I looked closer. Right 
on the red of the breast was a puncture 
no larger than the lead of a lead pencil. 
He had been sucked to death as he slept. 
Another morning I found a fine Ply- 
mouth Rock pullet with the same mur- 
derous knitting needle stab. The weasel 
family had been up to their midnight 
deviltries. My sympathies don’t run out 
5 the mink when he is transformed into 

ur. 

The mink is from 10 to 15 inches long. 
He is solitary. He is nocturnal. His 
hand is against all men, like Cain’s, or 
rather against all creatures smaller or 
more helpless than himself. I never look 
in his murderous, beady eyes without be- 
lieving a bit in the transmigration of 
souls; for ultimately, he falls a victim to 
the stealthy ferocity by which he lives 
and he looks to me like an evil spirit put 
in a corporal form, in which he must 
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pursue his glut for blood to the blood- 
thirsty, but never-quenched, end. He 
mates im March and the young are 
brought forth blind six weeks later. The 
blindness lasts for five weeks and if the 
mother dies and the little mink be placed 
to suckle with a foster mother, they will 
tear the milk ducts of a cat, and spit 
venum at a baby bottle or ink dropper 
extemporized into a feeder. At eight 
weeks they are weaned and go out on the 
quest of their own blood-thirsty trail. A 
male may have as many as five wives 
in his harem and the kittens number 4 
to 9. 

The best mink pelts to-day come. from 
Labrador, the North Eastern States, the 
Maratine Provinces, Hudson Bay, Alaska 
and the Rocky Mountains. 

Best mink is brown rather than yel- 
low, and the pelage is thicker in colder 
countries and is one of the best wearing 
furs in the world. In all the weasel fam- 
ily the deep overhairs are the chief 
beauty and give a lustre and gloss to 
the fur which no dye can impart. 





The ermine 


To the mink’s body measurement of 8 
to 12 inches should be added the tail of 
6 to 8 inches. His tail is pretty but not 
the bushy flag of honor that the sable 
and the fisher can boast. 

I have spoken of mink selling in the 
Rockies at 90c.; in 1879 it sold in St. 
Louis at 40c. 


N fur trade classifications there are 
10 varieties of mink in America, but 
these classifications are chiefly as to hab- 
itat, which determines the color and 
depth of the fur. 

The European, or marsh mink, is. not 
valued so highly as the American mink. 
Perfect mink fur is so dense you can 
bury your hand in it, so soft if you shut 
your eyes you might mistake it for 
down, and the overhairs are so shiny 
they defy dye. It is the darker strip 
down the back that gives the mink gar- 
ment its striped effect. The animal is 
not a striped coat fellow like the rac- 
coon. 

Can mink be farmed? It is said they 
can. There are hundreds of mink 
ranches in the United States and three- 
score in Canada alone and the mink are 
undoubtedly kept in perfect health in cap- 
tivity in parks and zoological gardens, 
but the fact remains up to the present 
that the commercial returns have not 
been such that they could be given to 
the public, or that they bulged the fur 
market, or that they bloated up a local 
bank account so that secret profits leaked 
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out as in the case of the silver fox 
ranches. 

Mink returns will probably be one of 
the steps forward in fur farming in the 
next ten years. Up to the present, mink 
farmers can make more money selling 
live stock than selling pelts, but with 
prices soaring as they have in 1920, live 
stock will have to turn itself into pelts, 
or the mink farming will not go on. It 
seems absurd that a mink kitten the size 
of your hand should sell at a higher price 
than a two-year old Holstein heifer and 
that is one of the things the fur trade 
will have to justify before mink farming 
goes on to success. 

From mink farmers who are at work 
to-day these facts have been gleaned: 
Minks must be given an extensive range. 
They must be near a creek. 

Each family must be kept in a segre- 
gated pen, or they will take to the happy 
diversion of disemboweling one another. 

The nests are about 16 inches by 16 
inches and 6 inches high and are placed 
in a box hidden in a bank of earth. The 
males are given caves roofed with rock. 
Flesh and fish are ample diet. At the 
end of two months, mothers and young 
are put into separate pens. Six men can 
manage a mink ranch of 2,000 females. 
I do not know how these figures have 
been worked out for a mink ranch with 
2,000 females should be selling at least 
10,000 mink a year and clearing up not 
far short of $200,000 a year, and I do 
not know of any minkery for which such 
claims are even remotely made, though 
it is well to remember one silver fox 
farm had cleaned up $225,000 before 
nearest neighbors knew it was not a 
failure. 

Male mink are very vicious and some- 
times canine teeth have to be filed be- 
fore they are admitted to their mates. 
The warning is issued by all mink ranch- 
ers to wear mits, and to take the young 
away from the mothers at the 8th or 
1oth week, or one may have the blood 
thirst awakened in him some night and 
slake it in the jugular vein of his mother 
or his brother. Oh, they are a nice do- 
mestic little bunch, the mink, and there 
is nothing so becoming in a mink to me 
as its apotheosis into a girl’s collar. It 
is an instance when the scalper’s scalp 
can be worn with beauty, satisfaction and 
a sense of righteousness. 

In summer, vary the diet with milk, 
bread and mush. I do not know the why 
of it, but feeders all warn not to give 
salt in any form to mink. Prices of 
breeders run from $30 to $200 a pair. 


HE Kolinsky in the last ten years 
has become a favorite fur in Amer- 

ica. It is not a false mink. It is simply 
a Siberian and Japanese mink, which has 
to be dyed because its native color is 
something between an orange and the 
shade of the yolk of an egg. It is known 
as “the red sable,” “the Turkish sable” 
and “the golden sable.” Its body is 
about 18 inches long and its tail is used 
for paint brushes. About 80,000 a year 
are trapped in Siberia. The Japanese 
kolinsky is a lighter yellow than the 
Siberian; and the tail of the kolinsky is 


(Continued on page 37) 
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WEBBED FEET 


LEARNING HOW TO USE SNOWSHOES IS. SIMPLY THE PROCESS 
OF GETTING ACCUSTOMED TO A LARGER PAIR OF FEET 


XTRA big feet are needed to hold 

you up when the snow is knee 

deep or more. Human feet are 

not built right for deep snow navi- 
gation. They are altogether too small 
and dainty. Snowshoes are extra big 
feet. They are distinctly more than 
mere pedal appendages. They are, for 
the time being, almost a part of your 
flesh and bones. Learning how to walk 
on snowshoes is simply the process of 
becoming accustomed to the vagaries of 
a new pair of feet. This does not take 
long, for you already know how to walk. 

Proper selection in 
buying a pair of snow- 
shoes is very important. 
Unless you get a pair 
which are of the best 
quality obtainable and 
of size and model best 
adapted to your own 
weight and particular 
use, you may have a 
laborious, perhaps ago- 
nizing winter tramp. 
Fragile, poorly-made 
snowshoes are subject 
to distressing ailments—the frame often 
breaks and the webbing sags. When 
you walk under either or both of these 
handicaps, each step is like lifting a ton 
weight. Presently, the tendons of your 
legs give out and there ensues an agony 
of piercing needles. 

The best made snowshoe breaks at 
times but as a rule it can be readily 
mended. When a poorly made snowshoe 
goes back on you, however, the collapse 
is likely to be 
almost as com- 
plete as that of 
Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ wonder- 
ful one-horse 
shay. The whole 
structure goes, 
and when this 
happens you are 
in a serious fix. 

Only after you 
have walked on 
snowshoes will you realize the numerous 
severe strains which these webbed feet 
go through. In addition to the constant 
weight of your body, there are many 
wrenches from half-buried stumps, sub- 
merged brush and fallen trees. The 
wood from which the framework is fash- 
ioned must be of a variety that will 
stand these wrenches. It must be fairly 
light and flexible yet at the same time 
tough and capable of holding its shape. 
White ash is generally conceded to be 
the best wood for the purpose. The 
wood should be straight grained through- 
out. Any suggestion of cross-grain is 
to be avoided. 

The parallel wood cross bars, one in 
front of the toes and the other behind 
the heel of the boot should be carefully 
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mortised into the frame. A slovenly job 
of mortising means that these bars will 
work loose under strain. At the point 
of contact where the two long ends of 
the frame meet to form the tail, these 
should be riveted together and held with 
copper burrs. Sometimes screws are 
used instead of rivets but screws are 
liable to break. 

The stringing, more generally known 
as the “filling,” must be of a sort that 
will neither sag nor stretch. In the 


average well-made snowshoe, the filling 
at the extreme front and rear consists of 





A good all-around model of the tailed type 


fairly light weight strands of lamb’s hide. 
The filling in the center of the snowshoe 
upon which the foot rests must be of 
very much heavier material. At one 
time, caribou hide was used extensively 
for this purpose but in practically all 
snowshoes made today the material is 
cowhide. Properly treated cowhide is 
just as good. Some manufacturers have 
two grades of filling but it is always wise 
to get the best. 





A good type of racing snowshoe 


The lighter filling, in front of the toe 
and behind the heel, passes through 
small holes bored in the frame much after 
the manner of a tennis racket stringing. 
But the strands of the heavier filling in 
the center should loop completely around 
the outer sides of the frame. It might 
be well to add in this connection that the 
frail, light filling found in many Indian 
snowshoes is more decorative than use- 
ful. The white man, as a rule, can build 
a more serviceable pair of webbed feet 
than can the Redskin. 


NOWSHOES may be divided into 
two general types. The most com- 
monly used of these is the ordinary tailed 
shoe with which everyone is familiar. 
There are numerous variations of this 


type. In Alaska, there is a snowshoe of 
this sort used which is eleven feet long. 
On the mainland of the United States 
you never find a shoe which is more than 
five feet long and very few of these, 

A five-foot snowshoe is fine for speed 
or racing over long, open stretches of 
dry snow such as are found in the prairie 
country of the Northwest, but it is in 
no way suitable for the mountains of the 
West or the mountains and rolling coun- 
try of the East. It is designed for 
straight ahead work in a level, open 
country. For general all around use, a 
snowshoe which is 
wider and at least a 
foot shorter is far bet- 
ter. There are vari- 
ous patterns of these 
shorter snowshoes of 
the tailed type, the fa- 
vorite in the East be- 
ing one known as the 
Algonquin. This is 
made in various sizes 
ranging up to fifty 
inches in length and 
from twelve to four- 
teen inches in width. Other good pat- 
terns have much the same general lines 
as the Algonquin. 

The right size in a snowshoe depends 
largely upon your weight. An especially 
big man needs an extra large and strong 
pair of snowshoes while a lighter per- 
son can get along better on a smaller 
pair. There are no standard sizes in 
snowshoes as there are in ordinary shoes. 
Each manufacturer has his own sizes 
and these, as a 
tule, differ from 
the other fellow’s. 
For this reason 
any figures I give 
in this connection 
must be accepted 
only in a relative 
sense and are not 
to be taken as 
accurate for all 
snowshoes. 

The boy’s size 
snowshoe, as a fule, averages thirty- 
five inches long and eleven inches wide. 
This is suitable for persons weigh- 
ing up to one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. Small children can wear 
this size but smaller ones are better. A 
person weighing between one hundred 
and twenty-five and one hundred and 
seventy pounds requires a pair at least 
forty-two inches long and at least twelve 
inches wide. For persons between one 
hundred and eighty and two hundred and 
twenty pounds, a shoe forty-eight inches 
long and fourteen inches wide is needed. 

The right sort of tailed snowshoe is 
unevenly balanced. Bear this point in 
mind when you buy a pair. The greater 
part of the weight should be toward the 
rear so that while walking the tail drags 
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behind. A ¢ommon way of testing for 
unevenness of balance is that of laying 
a snowshoe on the floor and placing your 
fingers under the forward part of the 
central, heavy filling. The forward part 
of the shoe will be slightly lifted but the 
tail should remain flat on the floor. If 
the tail comes upward it means that the 
shoe is too evenly balanced for your 
purpose, 


OME snowshoes are as flat as a pan- 

cake on the bottom, but as a rule 
there is an upward curl at the front end. 
This curl tends to easier walking. In 
the long, narrow racing type of snow- 
shoes the toe of the shoe is sometimes 
turned up as much as four inches. But 
in the all around, shorter shoe, the curl 
should not be more than two inches high 
and preferably less. 

The special domain of the tailed type 
which I have just described is either a 
flat country or a pleasantly rolling coun- 
try not too thickly timbered. The tailed 
snowshoe under such conditions is the 
only suitable type. But when you get 
into tangles of thick, heavy underbrush 
or begin to climb the steep slopes of 
mountains, you find that the tailed snow- 
shoe is not without its shortcomings. 

In the brush, the long tail catches and 
throws you. While climbing a steep 
grade the tail, because of its weight, 
droops down hill and this makes it diffi- 
cult to dig one’s toes into the side of 
the mountain for a firm purchase. There 
is a constant tendency to slip backward. 
When descending the mountain, the re- 
verse is true, although the tails are just 
as much in the way. In this case, you 
try to dig your heels in to prevent too 
great speed, but the presence of the tail 
seriously interferes with the proceeding. 

The tail, which is such a great help 
while snowshoeing in the lowlands, be- 
comes a nuisance on the heights. So, by 
the simple expedient of doing without 
tails we have webbed feet which are far 
better suited for these particular condi- 
tions. This is the other general type of 
snowshoes and it is commonly known as 
the “bear paw.” 

The bear paw is an evenly balanced 
shoe and for this reason it is quite 
as much out of place in the open 
lowlands as is the unevenly balanced, 
tailed shoe on the heights. But it 
is the only thoroughly satisfactory 
shoe for the mountains. The con- 
struction of the stringing of the bear 
paw is similar to that of the tailed 
shoe, except that in some instances 
the front and rear light weight 
strands are eliminated entirely. The 
shape of the frame, as a rule, is like 
that of a slightly elongated letter O, 
although this also is open to slight 
variations. 

The test for unevenness of balance 
which I have mentioned in connection 
with the tailed shoe does not apply to 
the bear paw, for in this case you want 
even balance. Likewise, the bend at the 
front should be very slight, not more 
than three-quarters of an inch high. A 
greater curl at the front is a serious 
drawback when digging one’s toes into 
the side of a steep slope. For persons 
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weighing up to one hundred and seventy 
pounds, a bear paw twenty-seven inches 
long and thirteen inches wide, or say, 
twenty-four inches long and fifteen 
inches wide, will do. A heavier man 
needs a shoe that is thirty inches long 
and fourteen or fifteen inches wide. 

The respective spheres of usefulnss for 
the tailed snowshoe and the tailless bear 
paw are so wide apart that it is wise to 
plan to own a pair of each of these types 
of webbed feet. 


A GOOD foot binding is an important 
adjunct to the snowshoe. The most 
simple harness is a length of wide, flat 
lampwicking looped over the toe, the two 
ends run through the stringing on either 
side, then passed diagonally across the 
toe and fastened above the heel. But 





Western bear paw or horsecollar 


unless one knows to a nicety the knack 
of tying and adjusting a home-made 
harness of this kind, it is likely to give 
trouble. The average snowshoer will 
find the manufactured harness more sat- 
isfactory. 

In selecting a harness, get one that can 
easily be gotten out of in a hurry after 
a tumble and that is flexible enough not 
to wrench your foot. Make sure that it 
will neither chafe the feet nor allow the 
toes to work forward and come into con- 
tact with the forward crossbar while go- 
ing downhill. A strap that is too tight 
across the tops of the toes will wear 
these to raw meat and if your toes come 
constantly in contact with the crossbar 
you will suffer another kind of agony. 





Bear paw model used in the East 


My poor toes almost ache at the very 
thought of an agonizing mountain trip 
I once took wearing a harness having 
these shortcomings. 

The most satisfactory type of harness 
I have found is a simple leather pocket 
or toe cap, open at both ends and lashed 
to the stringing of the shoe. The toes 
fit into this and the straps from either 
side run back around the ankle. 
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Fairly high, soft-soled moccasins, large 
enough to accommodate three pairs of 
wool socks without binding the feet in 
any way represent the favorite type of 
snowshoeing footgear. There is no bet- 
ter boot for the purpose, in my opinion, 
although there are those who prefer flat 
soled rubber hunting-boots. Ordinary 
rubber arctics can sometimes be worn, 
although these are not recommended for 
steady use. Whatever the boot may be, 
it must be devoid of a heel. The grind- 
ing of a heel completely ruins the snow- 
shoe stringing in no time. A useful tem- 
porary expedient when there are no heel- 
less boots about is that of laying a square 
block of sole leather over the stringing 
upon the spot where the heel will descend 
and fastening this with thongs of the 
stringing. 

Snowshoeing looks easy and it is easy, 
immediately a beginner finds. his snow . 
legs. As a rough estimate, I should say 
that within an hour after a person puts 
on snowshoes for the first time he is 
reasonably at home on them. There are 
few sports that can be learned so quickly. 
The reason for this is that ordinary 
walking and snowshoe~ walking are 
fundamentally the same. At the same 
time there are noteworthy minor differ- 
ences. 

When walking on a city pavement, the 
heel is only slightly raised, but in the 
snowshoe stride the heel is raised very 
much higher. Indeed, at the moment 
when the rear snowshoe is about to be 
brought forward, the bottom of your rear 
foot is practically vertical. During the 
greater part of the forward stride the 
heel is above the stringing and even 
when the snowshoe is planted forward 
and the heel sinks down upon the string- 
ing, too much weight must not be placed 
upon the heel or the tail of the shoe will 
sink deep into the snow. 

In bringing the rear foot forward, 
there are two tendencies to be guarded 
against. One is to keep the feet far 
apart and the other is walking with the 
feet too close together. In one case, 
you will use up a lot of energy and in 
the other, bark your shins. Somewhere 
between these two extremes is cor- 
rect. The rear shoe should come up 
with a forward and outward move- 
ment, just enough to clear the other 
ankle. When both snowshoes are 
on the snow, the rear narrow part 
of the forward shoe and the wide 
front part of the rear shoe should 
fit close to each other, but not 
quite touch. The correct snowshoe- 
ing stride gives this result. 


To the beginner, snowshoeing is 
likely to prove tiring work. 
Thigh and calf muscles which have 
not been exercised for a long time 
come into play and it is wise to take 
things in a leisurely fashion at first. In- 
stead of tying the muscles into hard 
knots, allow these to relax. Let the hip 
action be loose and easy, and slightly 
bend the knees. 

Tumbles will come, one of the first 
when the beginner tries to make his first 
turn. Unless I am greatly mistaken, he 
(Continued on page 42) 
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THE LOG OF THE SHARPIE NOAH ON HER PERILOUS CRUISE O’ER LAND 
AND SEA TO THE DUCKING GROUNDS OF LONG ISLAND—PART TWO 


S I look over this journal I seem to 
feel again all the cold, all the 
downright privation of that win- 
ter on South Bay. I have a guilty 

sensation of forcing the reader to share 
with me the discomforts of that time, 
as though, living it over myself, I am 
furthermore dragging some innocent 
party out to the icy beach. Never a day 
seemed to come but we found the ice an 
inch or so thicker, the sharpie more firm- 
ly imbedded in the solid mass about us. 

During all this time but one open space 
of water remained, and why, unless in- 
fluenced by some warm springhole, this 
tiny spot should have kept from freezing 
I am sure I cannot say. It was in the 
mouth of a narrow gut leading in to the 
Cedar Island marsh. We only discov- 
ered it through somebody else’s prior 
discovery, and this was made known to 
us by the steady crack, crack of a busy 
gun coming down to us on the wind one 
evening as we stood gloomily scanning 
the ice. Needless to say, we promptly 
investigated. We investigated several 
times, always to find the hole preempted. 
I believe that gunner slept in the marsh, 
jealously guarding his find. At last, one 
day, we beat him to it; I suppose he’d 
gone home to eat a meal or, perhaps, to 
change his clothes. At all events, we 
got there first and quickly set out our 
decoys. 

I have since shot on one of the great- 
est ducking grounds of the world, and 
I have seen ducks by the millions; been 
kept awake by their noisy feeding and 
heard the roar of them like a breaking 
surf when they rose from the celery 
beds, but never have 
[I seen more ducks 
to a given area than 
I did that first morn- 
ing on Cedar Island 
when we hauled 
across to the marsh. 
Literally, that bit of 
water was packed 
with them. They 
jostled sides; they 
overlapped each 
other — black - duck, 
mallard, brant, and 
I know not what. 

As soon as we had 
set out—and the 
ducks were continu- 
ally swishing about 
our heads as we fum- 
bled the stool in our 
hurry—the shooting 
began. And what 
shooting! We had 
no time to hide our 
boat; we didn’t have 
to. Pete.sat bolt up- 
right in one end, I 
in the other — and 
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we whanged away till our gun barrels 
scorched us; till the last of our ammu- 
nition was gone and the freezing sleet 
had nearly finished us. Then, and not 
till then, we gave up and pushed out ‘to 
collect our ducks. I shan’t say how 
many we had; I am not sure at this late 
date of the exact number—and my diary 
may be in error. There were, however, 
enough to make up for quite a few days 
of inaction. I think nearly all of them 
found their way to somebody’s table, 
and we on the sharpie “lived high” for a 
while with a varied choice to pick from, 
but we never got to that glorious air hole 
again. Twice we started, only to find 
that someone—probably Old Stingy him- 
self—had arrived ahead of us, and finally 
this tiny wonder-water froze as solid as 
the world about it. At last came that 


inevitable night, or day, when my two- 
bushel purchase of coal went the way of 
all good anthracite and Peter stared 
dismally into the future and generally 
cussed his luck. 





Setting out decoys in pleasant anticipation of a good day’s sport 


I hate repetition and exaggeration, but 
I must say I believe it was colder that 
day than it ever had been before or ever 
will be again. We didn’t have a pint of 
coal! “Pete,” I groaned, as the night 
shut in and we sat burning sodden bits 
of driftwood in the lukewarm little stove 
—‘Pete, there comes a time in the affairs 
of all men when—Get that old potato 
bag! I cannot see you suffer!” Dumbly 
Pete followed me across the ice. Up the 
bank, to the line of cottages topping Oak 
Island, we climbed with never a word. 
In the rear of one of them stood a large 
piano box. It held no secrets from me. 
Breathing a prayer for forgiveness, I 
turned to the wondering Pete. “We are 
now going to steal some coal, Pete,” I 
whispered. “If you have any scruples in 
the matter just leave the whole thing to 
me.” Pete hurried to open the bag. 
Twice we filled it, staggering back to 
the sharpie with our precious load be- 
tween us. I shall never forget Pete’s 
sigh of relief as we dumped the last bag 
in the hold. 

Now I want to say here that I am still 
prepared to pay for that coal (at the old 
prices, mark you) if the damaged party 
presents a bill. I can do no more than 
this. 


A DAY borrowed from April! Sun- 
shine and shower—the mutter of 
distant thunder; high-banked clouds lift- 
ing out of the sea. A day of brooding 
shadows and sparkling light; a day, 
above all, of blessed warmth after all 
that bitter frost! It crept straight in to 
one’s long-chilled bones and transformed 
an ice-bound world! 
After all, it was 
good to be alive—a 
pleasure even to 
scrap with Pete over 
smudy pots and 
pans. 

Two days we had 
of balmy respite, 
days that Pete and I 
employed in giving 
the poor old Noah 
and all his contents, 
including ourselves, 
a much-belated 
scouring. Once fin- 
ished, it gave usa dif- 
ferent view-point of 
life. We felt cheered 
to the point of renew- 
ing acquaintance 
with our friends 
across the beach. In 
accordance with 
kindly custom we 
= were aSked to sup- 
_-—— per at the Life Sav- 
ing Station that 
night and regaled 
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ICE BOUND ON GREAT SOUTH BAY 
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with many experiences, amusing and 
otherwise, connected with the Coast 
Guard’s life. 

It was late when we left the Station. 
A stiff sou’easter shrilled eerily about 
the low-hung eaves, whirled the sand like 
wreaths from the crest of the dunes, and 
threatening to blind us before we had 
reached the ice. 

“Looks like we’re in for a solid gale,” 
Peter remarked as we, at last, stepped 
aboard our craft. I agreed with him. 
The weather had tired of behaving itself. 
There was no mistaking the look of that 
sky, and we snugged things away secure- 
ly before turning in for the night. 

I didn’t know how long I had slept. 
It might have been an hour, a minute; 
there was nothing to mark the flight of 
time. I merely knew that I had slept 
and was awake—awake in every nerve 
of my body. Something strange and 
altogether awesome was happening to 
our boat! In an instant I was scram- 
bling out with a yell to the sleeping 
Pete. One thing, and one only, could 
account for the sharpie’s action—one 
catastrophe explain the weird noises that 
reached me. The ice had begun to move! 

My first thought was one of thanks- 
giving as I noted that daylight was close 
at hand. Already the beach stood out 
against the skyline; I could even make 
out the roof of the Station—strange that 
my eyes should have sought for it as 
soon as I reached the deck. A grinding, 
grating, altogether fearsome sound came 
to me out of the darkened west. The 
incessant cracking of the ice close at 
hand—like pistol shots in my ears; the 
uncanny lurching of the craft beneath 
us, all combined to produce a feeling of 
uneasiness that I couldn’t well shake off. 
Undoubtedly the ice to leeward was 
moving. It was only a question of time 
when the field about us would break up 
piecemeal and drift away like the rest. 
What then? The inlet? The ocean? 
Who could count on the trend of tide 
and wind? Yes, I was plumb uneasy; 
one might almost have called me scared. 
I measured the distance to Oak Island 
with a calculating eye. A matter of fifty 
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or sixty yards, I judged, lay between us 
and the shelving beach—fifty yards of 
ice that was six inches thick and might 
have held a horse and cart! 

Pete? Oh, yes; Pete was alive to the 
situation. I have since thought that his 
head was, withal, the clearer of the two. 
He was franctically searching for a mis- 
placed boot, overturning the contents of 
the cabin, and calling Heaven to witness 
that he’d “put it right there !”—“some- 
one, of course, had moved it.” I was 
forced to believe he meant me. He stum- 
bled out to the cockpit at last, both boots 
in their proper place. “I’m going over 
to the Life Saving Station,” he an- 
nounced briefly. “Perhaps the boys can 
tell us what to do. We’ve got to do 
something quickly.” 


| SAT there in the dusky dawn, waiting 
for Pete’s return and wondering in a 
dispirited way how it would feel to be 
adrift in mid-ocean, locked in a field of 
solid ice and bound for no one knew 
where. Intermittently, the surface about 
me would crack with a long, ripping, 
rending noise, and I could distinctly feel 
the old Noah heave to the seas that were 
rolling in under the ice. Thoughts of 
home and its many comforts; a life of 
safety on good dry land of a sudden 
called to me with an altogether new ap- 
peal. As a matter of fact, I was fed up 
on ice—ice and ice, and still more ice; 
cold days and colder nights; bum grub 
and not enough of it; narrow quarters, 
limited companionship; well, I’d simply 
had enough. If I ever got out of the 
present predicament—my thoughts had 
gotten to this point when I descried a 
little cavalcade approaching out of the 
rosy east. As they drew closer I saw 
that each man—and there were nine in 
that rescue party—was armed with an 
ax or giant saw, and they swung across 
the ice with a certain easy confidence 
that at once put me back in heart. Pete 
had done his work well. Five Life 
Savers—accredited Life Savers, that is, 
and four lusty volunteers from the beach 
who were anxious to lend a hand. Did 
they hesitate, studying their plan of 
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We wormed our way in and out of the open waterways among the ice pans 


action? They did not. Your Life Saver 
plans as he goes along, his job oftentimes 
a race against time and the Devil to pay 
if he loses. 

With scarcely a word they went at 
their work—these men of the sands. Of 
the sands, did I say? Yes; and of the 
rocks and ledges and far-flung marshes; 
these men who from north to south, 
south to north, stand hourly between the 
sea and its prey; these men of bone and 
muscle and heart, ever awake, ever alert, 
ever ready to risk their lives where other 
lives are at stake. 

I have a suspicion that the salvaging 
of the good ship Noah was somewhat in 
the nature of a lark to this calm-eyed 
crew. They worked, to be sure, like 
Trojans, sawing and chopping, pushing 
and hauling at the heavy ice cakes, but 
the while there was many a sly thrust at 
Pete and myself. I think they regarded 
us as mere babes—aquatic babes in a 
figurative wood, quite incapable of fend- 
ing for ourselves. In spite of joke and 
banter, however, I am sure they realized 
how great was the need of haste. Be- 
hind us the sea was running high; an 
angry, menacing sort of sea that made 
short shrift of the stubborn ice. Forced 
forward by the storm, great cakes would 
sweep up to bank high on the unbroken 
field; then crash! and another huge slab 
had dropped away into the bay. We had 
seen our predicament in time, however. 
Good fortune in securing assistance was 
winning the day for us, and every stroke 
of those mighty saws bringing our troub- 
les nearer an end. By nine o'clock the 
sharpie’s bow was high and dry on Oak 
Island beach, her hawser fast to a six- 
inch tree, and we were attempting to 
thank nine grinning men who didn’t want 
any thanks. 

How can you beat them? We wanted 
to cook breakfast, but we knew we 
couldn’t cook breakfast for eleven six- 
foot men, so we said nothing about 
breakfast, merely repeating our thanks. 
I suppose we must have looked hungry. 
How else could they have guessed our 
embarrassment as quickly as they did? 

(Continued on page 35) 
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WORK IN A FISH HATCHERY 


HOW EGGS AND FRY ARE HANDLED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
SO THAT OUR STREAMS MAY BE STOCKED WITH FISH 


NE of these days, when you hap- 


pen in Michigan, make a detour, . 


if you will, down to Charle- 

voix and see how the Govern- 
ment handles eggs. Not just a few 
eggs, not, just a dozen eggs; nor even 
just a crate of eggs; but tens of thou- 
sands, hundreds of thousands, millions 
of eggs; in fact, to be exact, never less 
than thirty-three million eggs every 
year! 

At Charlevoix,—which is, of course, 
rather a summer-colony city, the Gov- 
erment Fish-Hatchery is built in accord 
with the beauty of all other things 
around. <A_ great stucco building 
houses the better part of the process of 
keeping the Great Lakes stocked with 
food-fish, but the very start of the story 
of the work with the fish-eggs may best 
be said to begin in the waters thewn- 
selves. 

Eggs for the hatching are taken from 
the lake at Charlevoix and, again, from 
the waters beyond Manistee. Fish 
come to the shoals there to lay these 
precious eggs, and fishermen, not at 
all slow to recognize the advantage to 
them of helping Uncle Sam stock the 
waters in every way possible, go out and 
set their nets squarely there. Nets for 
fish to be robbed of their eggs before 
spawning may properly be left out just 
one night only, in order that the fish 
caught shall be not only alive, but chip- 
per and quite at their best. Prenatal 
influence upon the fish, it has been dis- 
covered, is quite as important a factor 
for producing a strong, virile infant as 
it is with higher species,—not except- 
ing man. 

The catch from these nets is then 
brought ashore with the least possible 
ruffling to the peace of mind of the fish. 
There attendants stand ready to exam- 
ine each individual member of the catch. 
Where the fish is of the sort desired 
and proper sex, the attendants proceed, 
instinctively almost, to run the hand 
over its belly in such wise as to bring 
forth all the eggs and drop them into 
a waiting pan. Similarly the “milt” 
from the male fish is extracted and 
placed in a keg, ready to deliver to Un- 
cle Sam. 

Work completed, the fishermen bring 
eggs and milt to the hatchery and give 
them to the attendants in exchange for 
a Government permit to first take, and 
then keep, the fish for themselves. 

Where these eggs are found to be 
extremely fresh,—out of the mother-fish 
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into the hatchery almost directly,—the 
attendants set them to stand for a short 
while so they may become water-hard- 
ened, as it is called. The eggs are put 
into a black-painted wooden box, re- 
sembling the familiar household soap- 
box in its shape and size, but punctured 
throughout the base with an infinity 
of holes. A screen fits upon the bottom 
and the eggs rest upon this. The box 
containing the eggs is then set into a 
trough of water kept at a stated tem- 
perature at all times. This water, of 
course, comes up through the hoies in 
the bottom, the spaces in the screen, 
and so to the eggs. So large is the 
number of eggs to be brought here for 





Results 


such hardening that boxes are placed 
two by two down the length of the 
trough. Fourteen boxes in a line; twen- 
ty-eight therefore to a trough, and 
twenty-eight such troughs in all is no 
uncommon sight here. When we think 
that each box, or its tray, holds not less 
than 6,000 eggs, we get some sort of 
notion of the capacity of this monster 
plant. Water for these eggs is taken 
directly from the lake itself and is 
kept at a temperature of 34°. 


WORK begins at the hatchery with 
_ trout eggs taken during the month 
of November, so there may be about a 





month to fill any discrepancy that may 
come through accident before the Jan- 
uary ice closes in. Water-hardening 
with these eggs lasts for about one 
hour. They are then transferred to 
boxes. 

With the trout supply well in hand 
they take up the white-fish, and their 
eggs are also water-hardened and then 
transferred to glass jars. 

About mid - January developments 
with both sorts of eggs are such that 
busy times ensue at the hatchery. Eggs 
which are to hatch reveal the eye of the 
embryo fish inside. “Bad” eggs not 
only do not show such eyes, but have 
turned a milky white. Forty women 
are hired in Charlovoix to pick out the 
bad eggs. Once initiated into this 
unique labor a woman who is at all nim- 
ble can pick over at least three boxes 
of eggs in one day. The work consists 
in turning all the eggs of a box out onto 
a screen-tnay placed just below the sur- 
face in a trough of running-water, so 
that none of the good eggs may die. 

Now here, now there, her wee tweez- 
ers flit; bad eggs are picked out and 
tossed to one side, and, by and by, as 
quantity warrants, they are dumped 
out on the beach for the sea-gulls to 
feed upon. These gulls are beloved by 
the fish-hatchery folk, not for their 
beauty alone, but because they are 
scavengers of the beach. Lazy house- 
wives, disliking to venture to the ash 
barrel in the winter cold, will toss their 
kitchen refuse from their windows to 
the strand, knowing that the gulls will 
clear it away. 


EIAVING removed the bad eggs, the 
screens with the good eggs are re- 
turned to the boxes and the boxes to 
the troughs. Water is admitted at once, 
passing through at the rate of five gal- 
lons per minute. 

For seven long months the eggs re- 
main in these troughs, with but very lit- 
tle change visible to the naked eye. 
About the middle of March one can be- 
gin to make out the evidence of a tail 
beginning to protrude from the egg. 
Sometimes the head makes its appear- 
ance first, but in such event the fish 
will die. 

Almost on putting in their appear- 
ance, the new-born fish must be taken 
from among the eggs on the tray, other- 
wise the contents of the trough would 
soon be such that the baby fishlings 
would smother and the unborn fish die 
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in their eggs. To facilitate this work 
of separating fish from eggs another 
simple device is used: 

A tray resembling a diminutive win- 
dow screen is brought out and fitted 
with a long, narrow mesh. The eggs of 
the fish are quite round now and so can- 
not pass through this mesh, but the 
fishlets are narrow and wiggle through 
at once. A little shaking just beneath 
the water’s surface once more and the 
fish go to the trough-bottom while the 
eggs remain, of course, on the tray, and 
are replaced in the original trough, 
with the rest of the sluggards, to con- 
tinue hatching. 

The fish thus secured from the egg- 
trays pass at once to still other tray- 
boxes, built like the first. They have 
plenty of water, but the babies receive 
no food yet, for Nature has placed a 
wee sack under each that will supply 
it with natural food until it is two 
weeks old at least. 

At this tender age the fish are ready 
to be “planted”, as the hatchery people 
call it. They are turned loose in the 
big lake itself, as near the point of 
their taking as possible, as they are 
quite as well able to care for them- 
selves now as though they had been 
hatched by the Old Dame herself. In 
fact they are better able to care for 
themselves for if they had been hatched 
by Nature the older fish, often of the 
same kind, appearing a few days in 
advance, would have made short work 
of such a feast as they would have of- 
fered! Perhaps it is a part of the 
economy of Nature so as to prevent 
over-population of the waters, that cer- 
tain fish shall devour the young of their 
own kind, but the depredations that are 
made in just such wise are nothing 
short of terrific! 

At Charlevoix the Government is 
doing a great deal to equalize these 
spoilations of the fish schools. It is 
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saving eggs,—saving young fish,—in 
such armies as to fill many gaps else- 
where. 

It is estimated that not less than 33,- 
000,000 fish are released from this one 
station in a single season! It has been 
found by careful count that it requires 
almost exactly six-thousand fish to fill 
a quart measure, and they know just 
how many heaping quarts of fish are 
released into the lake each year. 

Once those fish have been released, 
Nature, of course, will have her way. 
Natural enemies,—accident,—what it 
may be, bring some to untimely deaths. 
It is found, however, that anywhere 
from sixty to seventy-five per cent. of 
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the fish reach actual maturity; go out 
to live as other fish of their sort do. 

That there may be food enough, at 
least at the start, for all, the fish are 
released at different points in the area 
where the parents were caught. For- 
merly a great steamer was used for 
deploying them through the lake; now 
they are dropped from a boat instead. 

Infinite care must be taken in the 
winter time that the heat of the build- 
ing does not affect the fish. To provide 
against this the water is kept moving 
so rapidly that not over one degree of 
difference in temperature may be found 
in this water from the time it comes 
into the structure until it leaves and the 
highest temperature inside the building 
is about fifty degrees. 


With the white-fish, work through 
the process of water-hardening, 
goes on in quite the same way as 
with the trout but instead of using the 
boxes the eggs are placed in tall glass 
jars, since the water will circulate far 
more evenly through them, and white- 
fish eggs will smother beneath poor cir- 
culation far more rapidly than the eggs 
of trout. Lake trout lay their eggs 
among the honey-comb rocks, which 
often enclose still places, in a lake; 
whereas the white-fish lays her eggs 
in the open sand. 

In these jars, then, treatment of the 
eggs is rather the same as that given 
the lake-trout eggs in the boxes nearby, 
but instead of having the women pick 
out the bad eggs, they are syphoned 
away. Bad eggs, with the white-fish, 
come to the surface and men are ait 
hand with syphons at all times, and 
these incumbrances are quickly re- 
moved. 

The jars are tapered at the base so 
that the water may enter;—one gallon 
through each jar every minute. At the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor rec- 

reation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


A GOOD SEASON FOR GAME 


HIS season has been a banner season for the Amer- 
ican sportsman. Game of the sort usually hunted 
was more plentiful, generally speaking, than it has 

been for many years. In some localities there were 
more ducks and geese than the oldest inhabitants ever 
saw before. East of the Mississippi River, migratory 
birds made their southern flight in unprecedented num- 
bers. The quail, or bob-white, is present also in num- 
bers not equaled for years. And the deer is not so 
scarce, apparently, as it used to be. 

All told, the hunters who carried a gun into the field 
or to lake or river between the opening of the season 
and New Year’s found the happiest hunting grounds 
of many years, according to reports from United States 
game wardens stationed from Maine to Florida and 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 


GAME REFUGE BILL 


F YOU have not written your Senators and Repre- 
| sentatives at Washington soliciting their support of 

the Public Shooting Ground—Game Refuge Bill, do 
it at once. The bill is now before Congress and the aid 
of every outdoor man is necessary to secure its passage. 

In the meantime, drainage projects continue to flour- 
ish. The American Game Protective Association has 
received a letter from a member from Sandpoint, Idaho, 
telling of a private reclamation project that has in view 
the complete draining of Mirror Lake and Frye’s Lake. 

It is the plan of the promoters to build a dike between 
the Kootenai River and the 4,400 acres of bottom land 
in which the above lakes are situated. The result will 
be the complete drainage of the very best waterfowl ter- 
ritory in that section. Perhaps ho better wild duck lakes 
exist in the northern panhandle of Idaho than Mirror 
and Frye’s Lakes, and it is extremely regretted that an- 
other area will no longer serve as a breeding ground for 
thé thyriads of waterfowl that nest there, or a shooting 
grotind for the sportsmen of that vicinity. 

The bottom land in its entirety could have been pur- 
chased for a reasonable figure had the Public Shooting. 
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Ground—Game Refuge Bill been passed in time. Our 
informant also tells us that he has heard it rumored that 
the Canadian Government is at the present time nego- 
tiating with the United States, looking to the enlarge- 
ment and lowering of the outlet of Kootenai Lake in 
British Columbia, so that the Kootenai River bottoms 
between Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and Kootenai Lake, 
British Columbia, could all be drained and made into 
farm lands. If this is done, it will mean the complete 
destruction of the waterfowl breeding territory in the 
entire Kootenai River valley from Bonners Ferry north- 
ward to the lake. 


FEED THE BIRDS 


HE time is ripe to look after the welfare of the 

birds and small game. Every man who shoots 

will be well repaid in time if he will scatter a little 
grain where it will be found by the birds. This may 
best be done after a storm of snow or sleet. Though 
the winter may or may not be a severe one from now 
on, it will be a long one, and with the lack of old-time 
covers the game will need all the attention it may 
receive. : 

In this connection it is gratifying to note how wide- 
spread is the desire to feed game birds. Farmers are 
doing commendable work, and sportsmen’s clubs detail 
members to scatter food after every severe storm. In 
many places local papers print frequent reminders that 
the game need feeding, and mention the names of those 
who are doing their part, thus establishing friendly 
rivalries among communities, all of which is praise- 
worthy. 


WILD LIFE AND LOGGING 


HAT game is rapidly disappearing as a result of 
logging, is the claim made in a petition presented 
by Lincoln County residents to the Montana legis- 

lature last winter, praying for the establishment of a 
game preserve on Wolf Creek and Fisher River. In the 
petition it was stated that lumbering had encroached 
upon the forests in that region to such an extent that 
the game was rapidly disappearing and that a game 
preserve in this virgin country, wherein game would 
have complete protection, was an absolute necessity to 
perpetuate the supply and stock the adjacent areas. It 
seems to be the opinion of most “old timers” that logging 
operations are a menace to wild life. 

Glen A. Smith, Assistant District Forester of the 
United States Forest Service at Missoula, Montana, said 
that his observations in Montana, covering a period of 
some 20 years, led him to believe that the method of 
slash burning and leaving the logged areas in a denuded 
condition which is followed by a majority of lumber 
operators, is a real menace to wild life. 

He is firmly convinced that if a method of logging 
and brush disposal that would leave the young growth 
in a condition to insure a future forest, were adopted, 
wild life would be benefited. Through logging opera- 
tions the dense cover would be opened up, allowing the 
sun’s warm rays, and the dew and rain to penetrate to 
Mother Earth and a bountiful supply of vegetation 
would result. 

Anyone who has traversed a logged-over area that 
has not been denuded by fire will recall the added sup- 
ply of timothy, red top, clover, willows, raspberries, 
strawberries, Oregon grapes, service berries, all of which 
add to the nattiral food of wild life and with shelter in 
the form of reproduction, there is little doubt but that 
wild life will thrive and multiply. 
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BIRDS AND STORMS 


HE belief is current with a great many persons 
that the lower orders of animals are wiser than we 
respecting approaching storms; that they possess 

faculties which we lack, and seek shelter in time to 
escape disaster. 

In a sense there is a basis of truth in this theory. The 
birds and the men who live close to nature see and feel 
more acutely than men who live within four walls in our 
cities. Persons who dwell in tents for a season and are 
therefore in close touch with the elements become—like 
the birds—peculiarly sensitive to radical changes in at- 
mospheric and other conditions. Experience teaches 
them, as no doubt it teaches the birds. They come to 
notice little things, to feel that subtle something which 
prompts one to say that he believes a storm is coming ; 
that high winds, or rain, or snow may be expected; to 
predict a change without realizing just why he does so. 

3ut the birds, like these outdoor men, are caught 
unawares at times when, depending on their senses, they 
go further from shelter than usual, and the storms ap- 
proach with warning too brief to enable them to save 
themselves. 

Again, like seasoned mariners, they may take risks 
when fair weather has prevailed for some days, believing 
the gale will not materialize as soon as usual. Why may 
there not be reckless birds as well as reckless men? 
And though good fortune sometimes enables both to 
pull through tight places, we have ample evidence that 
disaster overtakes them at times. 


AMERICAN-MADE GUNS 


MERICANS have the reputation of being the best 
A shots in the world. This has been demonstrated 

many times, the first time when the American 
Team went over to the Olympic Games about a year 
ago, and outshot the best teams Europe and the rest of 
the world could produce. 

It has been a question as to whether American fire- 
arms were the best in the world or not. 

Once in a while a fellow believes a European-made 
gun, costing several times as much as an American gun, 
is better. It seems that when shooters, who are not 
residents of the United States, shoot in competition and 
use American firearms, the American arms generally 
win. One of the last examples of this kind was the win- 
ning of the live bird championship of Australia. Mr. 
Dubout, an Australian, used a double gun made in the 
United States. 

A year ago this same Australian won the live bird 
championship of Australia and at that time the Aus- 
tralian, who won second, shot another gun made in the 
United States. These were the only American-made 
guns used in the event. The American gun which won 
the championship twice sold for $120.00, the American 
gun which won second sold for only $45. All the other 
guns were expensive English guns which cost from $250 
to $500 each. 


MOTOR CAR HUNTERS 


ROPERLY handled, the motor car is the peer of all 
road vehicles. In its present form it is a splendid 
tribute to human skill. It has been the means of 

spreading the population of great cities into all the 
surrounding country, and will be largely instrumental 
in building up and beautifying our suburbs. It has car- 
ried people into far countries. Improvement in high- 
ways have followed its increased use. It has taken men 


and women into the country for recreation and they 
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have returned greatly benefited by the exercise and 
pure air. 

Employed as a safe conveyance, the motor car de- 
serves all praise, but its great power, and the desire of 
many drivers to utilize that power without regard to 
consequences, have caused the motor car to be blamed 
as well as praised. It is what its driver makes it. Com- 
plaints are mostly concerned with high speed at the risk 
of safety to human life. 

The motor car is well adapted to the requirements of 
sportsmen, and with it their range is every year grow- 
ing wider. In its tonneau there is space for the owner, 
his friends, their dogs, guns and lunch basket, and at 
ordinary speed they can comfortably travel for many 
miles over the best hunting country, stopping here and 
there to hunt, and returning home at night. 

This method may or may not tend toward game con- 
servation. It would seem to cut down the gross amount 
of hunting done in nearby covers and it certainly widens: 
the area hunted over. 


LIMIT ON HUNTING LICENSES 


URING the hunting season last fall, more than 
5,000,000 persons, it has been estimated, went out 
with a gun into the woods and fields of America 

Their going emphasizes the growing need of more 
adequate and uniform laws to conserve and protect the 
country’s dwindling game supply. 

It has been the practice in many States to issue hunt- 
ing licenses for the open season to all applicants, with 
too little regard for the available game supply of any 
particular area. Soon the hunters may far outnumber 
the animals hunted within a given section, and under 
such conditions the extinction of big game especially 
is inevitable. 

The Department of Agriculture advocates a limited 
license plan for big game, based on annual estimates 
of game conditions in each district. This means that 
the number of big game licenses issued for a given area 
in one season would depend upon the number of game 
animals which it has been determined in advance can 
be spared. Proper administration of this sort should 
conserve game in the greatest. numbers consistent with 
the reasonable demands for local grazing and other in- 
terests and obviate the necessity for establishing peren- 
nial closed seasons, except on areas being restocked. 


WHY SOME MEN ARE HUNTERS 


RADITIONS have it that many men are hunters 
because they are too indolent to do anything else, 
but they, if permitted to explain their status, would 

put the matter in another light, saying they were unable 
to withstand the call of the woods and streams and the 
pursuit of wild life. It is but one of the many ways tc 
express in actions, if not in words, the love of nature 
that takes men into the big and little wilds of old mother 
earth. The wealthy man and the hard-working citizen 
seek the outdoors for rest, and are praised for their fore- 
sight. Society, being an exacting, straight-laced mis- 
tress, decrees that the poor man must first provide for 
his own and his family’s wants before his shooting and 
fishing excursions shall receive her endorsement. 

It would be hard to say whether he believes in the 
ancient saying that “if your business interferes with 
your fishing, give up your business,” but the fact re- 
mains that life for him is too short for all the play he 
would like to indulge in, and all the work society would 
have him do, so he follows the line of least resistance, 
and this leads to woods and waters and peace. 
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THE FASTLY VANISHING ALLIGATOR 


SCATTERED HERE AND THERE IN ’GATOR HOLES THE ONCE ABUNDANT 


ALLIGATOR IS MAKING 


HAT alligator 
hunting must 
soon be relegated 
to the pages of 
past sporting history is 
now practically an as- 
sured fact. Make no 
mistake about it, the 
‘gator is going and he’s 
going fast, for he can- 
not hold his own against 
the advance of civiliza- 
tion which has invaded 
his domain. 

Nor is protective leg- 
islation of any effective 
sort to be hoped for, for 
unlike the case of the 
buffalo and antelope, 
there is but little senti- 
ment evoked by the de- 
creasing numbers of the 
alligator. And were a 
vote on the question 
taken I would venture 
to predict that ”good 
riddance” would express 
the popular opinion. 

Many people have a natural abhorrence 
of reptiles in general, and loathe every- 
thing that creeps or crawls. This feel- 
ing of revulsion is often quite an ob- 
session. But it is a very near-sighted 
attitude for a nature lover to assume, 
for most of the pleasures of outdoor life 
are- derived through studying the deni- 
zens of the wild, making their acquain- 
tance and learning their ways. And not 
the least interesting of Nature’s children 
is the alligator. 


HE alligator belongs to the order of 
Crocodilia. This order represents 
the highest living forms of reptile life 
.and includes the crocodiles, caimans, ga- 
vials and alligators. The alligator family 
boasts ‘but two species—the Chinese alli- 
gator (Alligator sinensis), a small alli- 
gator found along the Yang-tse-Kiang 
River, in China, and which never attains 
a length of more than six feet; and our 
own American alligator (Alligator miss- 
issippiensts ). 

Naturalists recognize but one species 
of alligator as inhabiting the New World. 
And while known by various local names 
in the different localities, such as “Flor- 
ida alligator,” “Louisiana alligator,” etc., 
still we must bear in mind that there is 
really but one alligator found on this 
continent, and that is the American alli- 
gator, The slight difference noted in 
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The habitat of the alligator 


the external characteristics of alligators 
found in different localities is but an in- 
significant variation, due to local condi- 
tions and environment, and certainly does 
not constitute a different species. 

In the United States the American 
alligator is found in those southern states 
ranging from the southern part of North 
Carolina to the Rio Grande, including 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala-_ 


bama, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. 
Florida seems to lead in numbers, for 
the incredible numbers of these rep- 
tiles reported to have been seen within 
her boundaries by the early explorers 
is well-nigh unbelievable. In a_ book 
recording the travels of Clarke and 
Bartram in Florida over a_ hundred 
years ago, we read: “Through the nar- 
row pass of San Juans... the alliga- 
tors were in such incredible numbers, 
and so close together from shore to 
shore, that it would have been easy to 
have walked across on their heads had 
the animals been harmless.” 

This is doubtless more or less exag- 
geration, but fortunately there are reli- 
able statistics available which have been 
carefully compiled by the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries and other reliable agencies. 

The fashion for alligator leather came 
into vogue about 1855, and thousands of 
hides were converted into leather. The 
fashion soon died out, however, but dur- 








ITS LAST STAND AGAINST EXTERMINATION 


demand for shoe leather 
was so pressing that alli- 
gator hides were again 
resorted to. After the 
war the business again 
took a slump for a few 
years. But in 1869 the 
demand for alligator 
leather again manifested 
itself and has continued 
unabated until this day. 
At first Florida was 
the principal producer, 
with trade centers lo- 
cated at Cocoa, Mel- 
bourne, Fort Pierce,, 
Miami and Kissimmee. 
According to the Bureau 
of Fisheries reports ten 
men at Cocoa took 2,500 
skins during 1899, 1900. 
One man took 800 skins 
in one year, while an- 
other man holds a record 
of collecting 42 skins in 
one night. At Fort Pierce 
twelve men took 4,000 
In 1889 three firms at Kis- 
So great 


skins in 1889. 
simmee handled 33,600 hides. 
was the slaughter during this period that 
probably 80 per cent. of all the alligators: 
in Florida and Louisiana were killed 
during the twenty years from 1882 to 


1902. Dr. Hugh M. Smith, in a Bulletin 
of the U. S. Fish Commission, says: “It 
is estimated that 2,500,000 alligators were: 
killed in Florida between 1880 and 1894.”’’ 


=? us consider a brief summary of 
the ’gator’s life and habits from 
birth to maturity. In the spring the 
female sets about to construct a nest in 
some favored spot-in the proximity of 
her hole. This is usually some slight 
elevation favorably located to receive the 
warmth of the sun. 

The nest is composed of decaying 
masses of the damp swamp vegetation 
and is slightly mound-shaped. About the 
second week in June the eggs are de- 
posited, usually averaging about 30 in 
number, although there are recorded in- 
stances of a female alligator laying more 
than 60 eggs. About two months is the 
favorable period of incubation. At mid- 
day the heat is most intense, and it is 
then that the cool, damp vegetation of 
the nest prevents the eggs from over- 
heating. At times the nights are com- 
paratively cold, but decaying vegetation 
gives off heat and keeps them warm. 
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The young are about 8 inches long 
when they hatch, and are fully devel- 
oped. They immediately head for the 
nearest body of water with infallible in- 
stinct, no matter how far or in what 
direction it may lay. Growth is quite 
rapid, although most people believe just 
the reverse. Showmen and exhibitors 
usually assert that an alligator grows 
only an inch a year. They do this for 
the purpose of inspiring you with awe 
and wonder upon beholding their “mon- 
strous saurian.” 

But as a mater of fact an alligator 
will easily grow a foot a year during the 
first ten years of its life if conditions 
are favorable, although, of course, there 
are often conditions which tend to retard 
growth. Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, curator 
of the New York Zoological Park, says: 
“A specimen hatched in our reptile 
house in October, 1900, was in January, 
1911, 8 feet 3 inches long.” And this 
was a captive specimen! 

But he’s a peculiar cuss, is the alliga- 
tor, and interesting to study. His nos- 
trils, throat and ears are equipped with 
remarkable valves which he can close 
tightly to exclude the water while en- 
gaged in aquatic exploits. It is this valve 
in his throat which enables him to seize 
a dog by the head, at the edge of a 
stream or lake, and then back into the 
water with the unlucky canine, holding 
him under water until drowned. 

Regarding the maximum size attained 
by these reptiles, there seems to be no 
little confusion in the minds of sports- 
men. So, for the sake of accuracy, I 
will discard all the fairy tales and stories 
of doubtful reliance in this article and 
confine myself to strictly proven scien- 
tific facts. Dr. R. L. Ditmars, our fore- 
most scientific authority on reptiles, gives 
the maximum length of the American 
alligator as 16 feet. I have never seen 
a monster of this size, nor have I ever 
seen, heard or read of anyone who really 
proved that they ever had, and I have 
studied the subject considerably. 

It is quite probable that in the early 
days in Florida, before the white man 
came, 14 or even 15-foot specimens ex- 
isted. But the largest specimen I’ve ever 
seen was a 13-foot monster in the New 
York Zoological Park. Outside of this 
I don’t believe there is another specimen 
in captivity measuring over 12 feet. In 
a wild state they seldom grow over 8 
feet any more. An “eight-footer” is so 
conspicuous, there are so many gunners, 
and his great bulk is so hard to hide that 
he generally falls a prey to the hunter 
ere he has opportunity for much further 
growth. 
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"ERE alligator is not overparticular as 

to his diet, for fish, birds and mam- 
mals alike fall victims to his rapacity, as 
well'as the young of his own species. 
The young feed upon small fish, worms, 
frogs and insects. The beasts’ table 
manners are crude, to say the least. A 
large ’gator will seize a dog between his 
jaws, and with a mighty whip of his body, 
derived from the powerful leverage of 
his tail, he will simply tear the dog to 
pieces, sending the entrails flying in 
all directions. A smaller alligator will 
fiercely seize upon some portion of his 
prey, then ‘fold all four legs close to the 
body and start spinning like the aerial 
teeth artists at the circus, the idea being 
to twist off a piece of meat large enough 
for dinner. I have seen one alligator 
twist the leg off a weaker brother in this 
manner. And if two large, powerful 
alligators seize each other by the jaw 
they seldom quit until one suffers a 
broken jaw; but withall, they are com- 
paratively harmless to humans, in spite 
of the general impression to the con- 
trary. In an official publication of the 
New York Zoological Society, Wm. T. 
Hornaday says: “There is no authentic 
record of the loss of a human life 
through our common alligator.” 

In previous articles in this magazine 
writers have frequently referred to the 
“’sator holes.” These holes represent 
the last stand of these reptiles to ward 
off extermination. In the early days 
every swamp, river and lake in the 
Southland was the natural home of the 
alligator. But now the great swamps 
are being drained, the rivers and streams 
have become navigable, and the winter 
resorter has built his bungalow at the 
very edge of the lakes. 
Every gun-toting mem- 
ber of the teeming popu- 
lation seems to feel it his 
bounden duty to take a 
shot at every alligator in 


sight. And so he has 
been driven to the 
most inaccessible 


streams and swamp. 
regions, or else he 
has_ sought 
the false 
security of 
a muddy 
’gator hole. 
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reptile probably labors under the fond 
delusion that in these holes he has 
found refuge from the aggressions of 
his human enemies. But, on the con- 
trary, the experienced hunter knows just 
where to look for Mr. ’Gator when he’s 
at home. And a long pole, equipped with 
a strong iron hook, will bring the most 
reluctant alligator out of his hole, to re- 
ceive a bullet through the eye the mo- 
ment his ugly head is visible. I have 
seen a five-foot specimen killed in this 
manner with a common 22-caliber rifle. 
But, of course, heavier calibers are gen- 
erally used. 

The alligator holes are found in vari- 
ous sizes, some of them being mere “mud 
puddles,” barely large enough to conceal 
the body of the occupant. In fact, they 
are all simply mud holes, but as a rule 
they possess a cave, with the entrance 
under water, and this cave constitutes 
the reptile’s home. I believe that some 
of the holes also have a subterranean 
cave that is free from water. At the 
edge of the hole there is usually a section 
where the flags and grasses have been 
worn down. This is where the alligator 
basks in the sun, a suspicious sound 
sending him hastily scurrying into the 
hole. 


NOTHER favorite method of hunt- 
ing is at night with searchlights. 
The equipment for this method depends 
upon the means of the hunter, the lights 
ranging from a 50-cent bicycle oil lamp 
to an expensive electric searchlight. 
The hunters paddle silently up the river 
in a skiff, keenly searching both sides of 
the stream for the sight of.an alligator 
lying upon the bank. One is spotted, 
: and the rays from the 
light are directed 
straight into his eyes. 
The glare of the light 
seems to exert a 
strange influence upon 
the beast, for he lies 
there as if hypno- 
tized, while the hunters 
stealthily paddle to 
within easy shooting 
distance and then a 
bullet throught the eye, 
throat, or neck dis- 
patches him. 
This method is now 
(Continued on page 41) 
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SHADOW PRACTICE FOR 
STRIKING TROUT 


HALE of catching a trout is to “strike” 
effectively when he rises to the fly; 
even when you fish in excellent waters 
your basket will be light unless you have 
mastered the knack of it. To strike 
properly requires a quick and accurate 
coordination of muscle and nerve that 
cannot be acquired without considerable 
practice, and practice is hard to get. 
You can train yourself in fly casting over 
any stretch of water or even on a lawn, 
but it is not so simple a matter to prac- 
tice striking. Even after the beginner 
has attained a certain amount of skill in 
fly casting, he is likely to lose much 
possible sport through his inability to 
hook the fish, particularly if he is fishing 
water where he cannot see the rise and 
must strike “by the feel.” 

By applying the principle of “shadow 
practice,” which boxers, baseball players 
and other athletes have found so valu- 





Figure 1 


able, you can get practice that is second 
only to practice on rising fish. 

At one end of your room or on the 
lawn set up a curtain about four feet 
high. Then, with your rod and line 
ready for fishing, take a position about 
ten feet in front of it. Have your small 
son or a boy friend sit behind the curtain 
and hold the end of your line in his 
hand—out of your sight, of course. 

Now let him twitch the line slightly 
at irregular intervals to imitate the bite 
of a fish. Respond to the strike as quick- 
ly as possible with an upward and back- 
ward motion of the wrist only, taking 
care not to make it too severe. Some 


fishermen strike with a chopping, down- 
ward movement of wrist and forearm, 
and declare it to be the better way. 
Every fisherman must settle the matter 
for himself by experiment. 


Vary the 
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W# are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 
his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army ; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EptTors. ] 


process described above by having the 
person who is “playing fish” for you 
flash over the edge of the curtain a silver 
spoon or some other bright object to 
give you practice in striking at sight of 
the rise as well as by the feel. 

Since practice of that kind is nervous 
work, do not continue it for more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes at a time. 
Faithfully and moderately carried out, it 
will develop an instinctive, accurate re- 
sponse of the muscles at the sight or the 
feeling of a rising fish, just as a sprint- 
er’s constant practice at starts finally 
enables him to leave the mark at the re- 
port of the gun, rather than after it. 

Joun W. Wo tre, New York. 


TENT STAKES 


ENT stakes, or pins, are an after- 

thought with the majority of campers 
at the start of a trip, but fill all their 
thoughts when it comes to setting them 
up under unfavorable circumstances, or 
when the “winds blow high.” 





Figure 3 


As the majority of my trips are made 
where there is plenty of timber, and as I 
travel “light,” I cut my own. The crotch 
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stick of which so many speak is to me 
either a myth or else I haven’t the pa- 
tience to hunt for them, so I usually cut 
green hard-wood branches, as in Fig. 1, 
which, when driven into the ground, keep 
the guy line from slipping over the top 
because of the “nub” on the top. 

For use in a main camp I make a prac- 
tice of carrying along a couple of dozen 
large spikes; these will go into the hard- 
est ground and hold fully as well as the 
wooden stakes, except under the most un- 
favorable conditions. A “claw” in the 
camp axe yanks them out, a tap on a 
nearby rock to straighten them, and they 
are ready to place in my “catch-all” for 
travel. 

If you carry your tent pins, select them 
with as much care as you do your rod or 
rifle, picking out straight-grained hard- 
wood stakes. Take the time to trim the 
head of the stake down, as in Fig. 2, so 
that you can rivet on a narrow strip of 
light strap iron, flush with the wood, al- 
lowing about % inch of the stake to ex- 
tend above the iron at the top. This will 





Figure 2 


allow you to drive the stake many times 
without splitting. 

A favorite trick in sandy country is to 
bury a log or stone, to which the guy 
lines are attached, as in Fig. 3. 

Harry Irwin, New York. 


READABLE ROAD MAPS 


eer starting out on a long auto 
trip mount the road-maps you 
know will be wanted on sheets of very 
heavy cardboard, 24 by 18 inches. In 
mounting leave a-margin of not less 
than three inches on each side of the 
mount and of not less than half an inch 
at both top and bottom. The side mar- 
gin allows the map to be firmly grasped 
by both hands, as is often necessary in a 
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strong wind, and obviates the need of 
shifting the hold to consult those por- 
tions of the map near the edges. 

Use only very heavy cardboard or 
Bristol board of about the thickness 
commonly used as a foundation for 
desk - blotters. In mounting, photo- 
graphic paste is employed, and a light 
coat of varnish preserves from dirt and 
moisture. 

Of course it often is necessary to cut 
the road-map into two or more parts, 
but you'll find that method a much bet- 
ter way than to have the bother of a 
tightly rolled or folded affair. In the 
upper corner of the left-hand margin at- 
tach a label giving title of map, and also 
a number, if the original has been di- 
vided into two or more parts when 
mounted, 

To carry the maps in the machine 
make a portfolio of flexible oilcloth, 
about 26 inches by 20 inches, with an 
extra wide flap held down by two ordi- 
nary snap fasteners taken from an old 
set of side curtains. 

M. H. CLarKke, Vermont. 


RETRIEVING DUCK DECOYS 


HEN the weather is cold and it is 

blowing a gale it is sometimes pretty 
hard work to take up a bunch of duck 
stool. I have found the following method 
to work well: I drop the anchor of my 
boat to one side of the bunch of stool, 
and, attaching a weight of eight or ten 
pounds to one end of a stout piece of 
cord, I throw the weight across the stool 
anchor ropes and pull the decoys toward 
the boat. Then when they are gathered 
together near the side of the boat I can 
take my time in picking them up and ar- 
ranging them in the rack. 

BRANT, Pennsylvania. 


ICE CREEPERS 


FeOR the trapper who is working in a 
country where there are many water- 
ways and large expanses. of glare ice, a 
pair of creepers is an indispensable part 
of his outfit. These can be made easily 
and inexpensively by utilizing two blades 
of a worn-out mowing machine and two 
pieces of thin sheet iron three inches by 
seven inches for heel plates. The ac- 
companying drawings show clearly how 
they can be made. 

Bend the points of the blades at right 
angles and then bore two holes in the 
center of the heel plates to match the 
holes already in the blades. Also bore a 
hole in the centre of each of the heel 
plates and bend them up to almost right 
angles about 114 inches from each end. 
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Use two small bolts to fasten the 
creeper blade to the heel plate. Skate 
straps will do for fastenings and should 
be put on as shown in drawing. You 
will now have a pair of creepers that will 
stand the hardest kind of wear. J.G. 


WINTER WOODCRAFT 


T= old saying that there is always 
some way to do a thing if we can only 
find it is certainly true in the woodsman’s 
life. A fellow can count on it that his 
ingenuity and resourcefulness will be 
tested when he goes into the wilds for 
any considerable stay. And to the winter- 
outer a knowledge of woodcraft—that is, 
the best way to meet primitive conditions 
with meager facilities, and retain health, 
high spirits and an appreciation of the 
sport—becomes especially valuable. 
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Diagrams for ice-creepers 


In winter an outer may have to camp 
in very undesirable places. I read once 
of a novice who took along a snow- 
shovel and tried to show his woods-lore 
by fastening a piece of wood on its under 
side to provide leverage. That sounds 
fine, and is doubtless all right where 
snow-shoes are not used, but the camper 
in snows has no need of a shovel; it is an 
unnecessary addition to his pack. He has 
to have snow-shoes, and the old-timer 
makes one of these answer every purpose 
of a snow-shovel. That is just one illus- 
tration of “the art of substituting.” 

Avoid a rope-ridge tent in winter; the 
weight of accumulating snow will make 
it sag and cause no end of trouble. Re- 
member that the tent for winter—unless 
you are unusually hardy and quite a 
skilful camper—should be enough larger 
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than the summer tent to contain a stove 
and a pile of “advance” firewood (wood 


that is drying for later use). Be par- 
ticularly careful in the winter not to 
erect the tent within reach of any tree 
that is liable to fall during a storm. 

If you are going to stay in one place 
long enough to justify it, elevate your 
cook stove on a boxed-in pile of earth or 
sand. You will find it easier to work on, 
and safer. Use an elbow in the pipe so 
as to run it through a hole in the side of 
the tent; a pipe hole in the roof of your 
tent canvas generally lets in snow and 
rain. 

Never be without a little dry kindling; 
at your leisure provide against the pos- 
sible occasion when you may not have 
much time, and gather some small parti- 
cles of birch bark or a few handfuls of 
pine needles. Wrap them in a little piece 
of oilcloth, and keep the package con- 
stantly on your person, with matches in 
a waterproof case. These and a reliable 
compass the winter camper should never 
be without, for a sudden lowering of 
temperature or a “fade-away” by the sun 
may throw him into a dangerous position. 

Speaking of the compass reminds me 
of a little trick many woodsmen use when 
they have no instrument to aid in deter- 
mination of direction. In a section, and 
at a time of year when the wind is fairly 
constant in one direction, catch the “feel” 
of it in your ear. This part of your 
anatomy is particularly sensitive to even 
a slight breeze, and if you keep the same 
ear “in the wind” you will know you are 
not circling. 

Snow-blindness is one of the big dan- 
gers to which winter campers are ordi- 
narily exposed. Two things make the 
inexperienced outer an easy victim to 
snow-blindness: First, it will happen 
most likely when the sun is dull—just 
when the hiker is most apt to have laid 
aside his glasses. Secondly, the first 
symptom is entirely misleading, for it 
appears in the nose, not the eyes. After 
the nose has run a while the victim be- 
gins to “see double,” then the vision 
blurs. The eyes now feel as if there was 
sand in them, begin to water excessively 
and gradually close up. 

The best guard against snow-blindness 
is to use colored glasses; but it is well 
to know a cure that can be used in the 
wilds. Be sure to have some cocaine in 
your first-aid kit; drop a little of it into 
the eye, then apply some powerful astrin- 
gent like sulphate of zinc, to reduce the 
distended blood vessels. 

In fixing up your camp it is well to 


(Continued on page 30) 
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WILD-FOWLING DAYS IN KANSAS 


AN ACCOUNT OF AN EARLY HUNTING TRIP INTO 


VER since our arrival in McPher- 
son, Kansas, whither we had gone 
on a duck hunt, we had heard 
marvelous stories of the great 

numbers of geese to be found on the 
Arkansas River. These stories had 
aroused our curiosity; and on a recent 
visit to the sloughs, Mr. Scott, our genial 
guest, had offered to take us to the river 
to investigate. So we left McPherson 
early on Sunday morning and arrived 
at “Old Man Scott’s” about ten o’clock. 
Here Aleck, our driver, left us, to return 
for us on the following Tuesday after- 
noon. This was to be our last shooting 
trip in Kansas, as we were to leave for 
the East on Wednesday evening. 

After a very early, but bountiful, 
dinner, prepared by Mrs. Scott and her 
daughters, we loaded our limited camp- 
ing outfit-in Mr. Scott’s bolster wagon, 
to which he had hitched a strong pair 
of Canadian ponies, and with Uncle Billy 
and Andy on the back seat, and Mr. 
Scott and I on the front one, we were 
off. It was a beautiful November day, 
with a brisk wind blowing from the 
southwest, while in the northwest banks 
of clouds were forming, which Mr. Scott 
said portended colder weather. 

As we made our way at a brisk trot 
across the prairie, we were at once made 
aware of the difference between our 
present conveyance and the comfortable 
jager wagon we had become accustomed 
to. This springless wagon jolted, knocked 
and shook us around so that we were 
indeed glad when we reached the end of 
our seventeen-mile journey. 

The miles passed steadily behind us 
without event until we neared the Sand 
Hill country. Here we saw from time 
to time quite large herds of cattle graz- 
ing, around which boys and girls mount- 
ed on horses rode guard, and on the 
occasional wheat fields we saw great 
flocks of geese feeding. From time to 
time we passed large cornfields where 
the hordes of geese had broken down 
the stalks as if cattle had been feednig 
on them. They had torn the husks from 
the ears in shreds, then picked off the 
grain, leaving the bare cobs. Sometimes 
there would be half an acre in this con- 
dition in one spot. 


We had been traveling through a very 
thinly settled country and settlers’ cabins 
were few and far between. Presently 
we came to the foot of the Sand Hills, 
and here forded the shallow Little 
Arkansas, which at this spot was a 
stream about one hundred feet wide. 
As we rode up the gentle incline to the 
crest of the hills we looked back over 
the vast plain behind us. Far as the eye 
could see stretched the prairie country, 
without a single tree to break the monot- 
ony of the great expanse, apparently as 
level as a floor, with the widely scattered 


THE WIDE MARSHES ALONG THE ARKANSAS RIVER 


By WIDGEON 





Loaded to the guards 


buildings of the settlers looking like ant 
hills in the distance. There could be 
no doubt that this great prairie had in 
some remote age been the bottom of a 
vast inland sea, of which the Sand Hills 
had been the shore line. The Sand Hill 
Country was here some six miles wide 
and made a striking contrast to the 
prairie. 

As our horses wallowed through the 
yielding sand of the winding roadway 
through the hills we were reminded of 
Squan Beach on the New Jersey coast. 
There were still a few small roving 
bands of deer and antelope in the hills, 
and on two occasions we saw where they 
had crossed our roadway. They had 
leaped across the road in one great 
“jump,” leaving their footprints deep in 
the sand. On several occasions on the 
sides of the dunes we saw round open- 
ings which Mr. Scott informed us were 
the homes of coyotes and badgers. In 
one broad swale between lofty hills we 
passed beside a prairie-dog town, which 
covered an acre or more. There were 
hundreds of little mounds beside their 
burrows, but we saw none of the inhabi- 
tants and Mr. Scott told us they were 
already hibernating for the long winter. 
On our long-ride we flushed numbers of 
prairie chickens from the roadside; they 
seemed to be particularly plentiful on 
both borders of the Sand Hills. 


ATE in the afternoon we emerged 
from the hills on their western side 

and looked down on the Arkansas River 
hottom. Here during the spring freshets 
the river overflows its eastern bank for 
over a mile, and in summer it is a vast 





meadow, grown to coarse grass. On 
our arrival the grass had been mowed 
by the ranchers and built into great 
stacks at intervals on the overflowed 
lands. Here at the foot of the Sand 
Hills and bordering the river bottom we 
saw the finest field of corn that we had 
seen in the State of Kansas. It had not 
yet been husked and the great stalks 
were like saplings; the ears were as 
high from the ground as a medium-sized 
man could reach and the soil must have 
been very fertile indeed. 

As we drove along beside the field we 
noticed a heavy growth of some plant 
that covered the ground knee-deep all 
through the field. This growth had been 
killed by frost and looked somewhat like 
the crab grass of the east. We had 
some argument about it, and stopping 
the team to investigate it, we found it 
was an enormous crop of sand burrs. 
The ripe burrs had dropped from the 
plants until they covered the ground 
fully an inch deep, and there was enough 
of them on that big cornfield to seed 
the whole State of Kansas. Uncle Billy 
remarked it would be a fine place to go 
barefooted. Presently we reached the 
river bank and here, beside a huge hay 
stack, whose top had been blown off and 
lay beside it, we decided to make camp. 
Scattering ranches could be seen in the 
distance, the nearest one being some two 
miles away. 

It was nearly sundown and we began 
at once to prepare our evening meal. 
Gathering an armful of dry driftwood 
we soon had a cheerful fire burning, 
while Mr. Scott unhitched his horses and 
tethered them to the hind wheels of the 
wagon. Andy soon had the coffee-pot 
boiling and Mr. Scott produced and un- 
packed the grub. 

Before we were through our supper 
the evening flight of geese began, com- 
ing into the river to roost, and from that 
time until dark we witnessed such a sight 
as seldom falls to a hunter’s lot. The 
number of them was positively astound- 
ing and beyond belief. They flew up and 
down the river by thousands, and the 
air was filled with them so that it seemed 
to us as if all the geese in the universe 
were on the Arkansas River that night. 
The clamor of their honking was deaf- 
ening and we had to literally shout to 
make ourselves heard. The wind was 
blowing across the river toward us and 
the geese were on our shore. We could 
have concealed ourselves anywhere along 
the river bank and shot until our guns 
were hot; but I have made it a point 
during my whole life to never shoot 
or fish on the Sabbath, and I would not 
break the rule, although sorely tempted. 
About two miles down the river from 
us, however, a party of four guns were 
shooting a steady bombardment for an 
hour or more, and if they were good 
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shots they must have killed an enormous 
bag of geese. Until darkness fell we sat 
and watched in wonder that marvelous 
picture of bird life, the like of which I 
shall never see again. 


enone it grew dark we prepared our 

sleeping-quarters for the night. As 
I have said, the top had blown off the 
stack, and between this and the stack 
proper we made a cozy bunk, big enough 
for all of us and presently, each wrapped 
in a blanket, we crawled in our nest; first 
Mr. Scott, then the writer, and Andy 
and Uncle Billy in the order named. I 
have a horror of snakes, and as I settled 
myself in the hay I thought: “Suppose 
some old rattler is hibernating here and 
the warmth of our bodies wakes him up, 
what will happen?” The long ride fac- 
ing the wind had made me drowsy, and 
in spite of the thought of snakes I soon 
fell asleep and did not awake until Mr. 
Scott aroused me in the morning. We 
found our companions had left the “nest” 
before us, and as we crawled out a 
laughable sight awaited us. It was just 
at the break of day and in the dim light, 
there, beside the stack, sat Uncle Billy 
with hanging head and gun between his 
knees, sound asleep, and Andy lay 
wrapped in his blanket, also asleep, as 
close to the back of one of the sleeping 
horses as he dared to lie. 

With a hearty shout we woke them up 
and then they confessed that they had 
awakened in the night and got thinking 
about snakes until they could stay in the 
stack no longer and had crawled quietly 
out. Andy had then laid down by the 
horse for warmth while Uncle Billy had 
taken his gun and gone off over the mea- 
dow in the bright moonlight on a voyage 
of discovery. He said he had walked up 
to the junction of 
Cow Creek and the 
Agkansas River, 
about a mile away. 


As we bustled 
about preparing 
breakfast we could 
see and hear the 
geese leaving the 
river to feed on the 
corn and wheat 
fields, and when 
the sun arose it 
soon became evi- 
dent that our 
high hopes of the 
night before were 
doomed to disap- 
pointment. The 
high wind had 
changed to the 
north and the ma- 
jority of the geese 
either flew over 
the river or to the 
farther shore, while the few that came 
over us were too high for shooting. 

As the morning wore on, Mr. Scott 
hitched up his horses and drove to the 
nearest ranch to give them water, and I 
took a spade we had brought with us 
and slowly waded out through the shal- 
low yellow flood to one of the many 
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islands in the river, about one hundred 
yards from the shore, carefully testing the 
bottom for quicksand with the spade as 
I did so. On reaching the island I dug 
a blind in the sand and presently Uncle 
Billy waded out to me. We were well 
hidden, but to no purpose, for only one 
lone goose came within shot, coming 
over us from behind and was out of 
range before we could shoot. 


From our island blind we looked north 
up the river and could plainly see the 
smoke from the city of Hutchinson, some 
ten miles away. About eleven o’clock 
Mr. Scott came rattling across the river 
bottom and, driving to the river bank, 
beckoned us to come to shore. When 
we did so he said it was steadily growing 
colder and would be a cold night, and 
advised our going home. He had brought 
some milk and eggs from the ranch and 
we hurriedly prepared dinner, then 
turned our backs on the Arkansas and 
drove away, a bitterly disappointed party. 
We had seen myriads of geese, but had 
not fired a single shot, and gloom envel- 
oped the wagon like a cloud. 


‘THE horses being headed for home, 

carried us onward at a brisk pace 
and soon we had passed through the 
Sand Hills and crossed the Little Arkan- 
sas River. On our way out we had 
passed a large wheat field near here, on 
which a large flock of geese were feed- 
ing. As we neared it we could see they 
were there again, a very large flock, 
probably fifteen hundred of them. Mr. 
Scott then said: “Boys, I have heard that 
you can drive to geese on the grain fields, 
if you handle it right; you fellows have 





A pair of Canada geese swimming 


had hard luck and this may be your 
chance. Shall we try ’em?” Of course 
we said yes, so we turned into the field 
and drove towards the geese. “Now, 
boys,” said Mr. Scott, “I’ve never done 
this before, and I don’t want you fellers 
to be disappointed if I fail; but I'll do 
the best I can.” 
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As we drew near the geese they began 
to waddle off and Mr. Scott said: “Don’t 
look at ’em; look straight ahead.” - It 
was our plan to get to windward of 
them; this was our only hope of getting 
a shot, for if we did they would have to 
rise in the wind toward us. 


Slowly we drove along parallel with 
the flock at about two hundred and fifty 
yards’ distance. Mr. Scott used excellent 
judgment; the geese walked steadily 
away. If he edged in a little too close 
occasionally one would raise its wings 
in warning, and he would draw away 
again. As we neared the goal we all 
grew tense with excitement. We had 
made our guns ready before driving in 
the field and held them with a firm grip. 
As we drove past the geese we noticed 
the flock was shaped like a-triangle with 
the point to windward. On this point 
were about a hundred very large geese, 


-of a lighter color than the rest, and they 


did not seem so timid. 


At last we had reached the vantage 
point directly to windward. “Are you 
ready?” asked Mr. Scott. “All ready,” 
we replied. Swinging his horses quickly 
around, Mr. Scott brought his whip 
down across their backs and started them 
on a dead run towards the geese. They 
immediately began to take wing, but they 
had to rise to windward. Swiftly sped 
the horses and up rose the geese with a 
great roar of wings and clamor of 
alarmed honking. Oh, for a gain of a 
few more yards; but it was not to be. 
At just the exact moment, Mr. Scott 
swung his horses sharply around, and 
bracing his feet brought them to a stand- 
4 still just at that 
critical instant of 
time when the flock 
was at its nearest 
and about to swing 
in the wind. Drop- 
ping to the bottom 
of the wagon out 
of our way he 
yelled “Shoot!” As 
we rose to our feet 
the great flock was 
about twenty feet 
in the air and about 
to turn as on a 
pivot, a veritable 
wall of beating 
wings, and we 
rapidly emptied 
our guns, loaded 
with B. B. shot, 
into that living 
wall. Oh, for just 
a few more yards, 
and what a score 
we would have made; but they were just 
a little too far away for deadly execu- 
tion and but three geese fell to the crack 
of the guns, one dead and two wing- 
broken. 

Then, as we watched the receding flock 
with wildly beating hearts, one of the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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TURKEY SHOOTING MATCHES 


THEY ARE ALWAYS A POPULAR MEANS OF REVIVING IN- 
TEREST IN RIFLE, TRAPSHOOTING OR HUNTING CLUBS 


REFERENCE to the subject of 
turkey matches is usually quite 
enough to enliven almost any 
gathering of rifle or shotgun 
shooters; for there is a certainty that 
sgme of those present will help to do the 
carving on our great American bird. 

A few years ago, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Year’s_ turkey 
matches were almost as much a part 
of the year’s program in many towns 
and rural communities as the Fourth of 
July baseball game or the annual parade 
of the firemen. They were the big days 
for every American boy of fourteen or 
forty who owned a rifle or a shotgun, 
and who could produce the money neces- 
sary for the entrance fee. 

When the H. C. of L. hit the price 
of turkeys, geese, ducks and chickens 
a few years_ago, it had a tendency to 
put a crimp on the holding of turkey 
matches; but since prices are beginning 
to approach a more possible level, there 
is reason to expect that this good old 
sport will soon be much more popular 
than ever before. Turkey shoots are 
always a certain means of reviving in- 
terest in any rifle, trapshooting or hunt- 
ing club by which they are conducted. 

The old-fashioned turkey matches, as 
I have known them, were divided into 


two general classes—the rifle matches 
and the shotgun shoots. For some rea- 


son or other, pistol or revolver turkey 
matches never seemed to receive much 
attention. 

Turkey matches with rifles have been 
a common form of fall and winter sport 
since before the time of Boone and 
Crockett. 


The earlier contests were 





On the firing-line at a turkey match 


By HENRY ELLIOTT 


conducted before the days when bull’s- 
eye targets were common; the marksman 
used muzzle-loading, flint-lock or per- 
cussion-lock rifles and shot at small X’s 
or V’s cut in blocks of wood. The usual 
distance was from 40 to 60 yards, the 
range depending upon whether the rifle- 
man shot offhand or from ‘a rest. 

The man who placed his bullets closest 
to the center of the cut in the block won 
the turkey, goose or possibly the quarter 
of beef or the hog that was offered as 
the first prize in that event. Sometimes 
five or ten shots were fired at a block, 
and the degree of excellence of the 
scores was determined by what was 
known as string measure; that is, each 
shot was measured from the center of 
the mark on the target and the distances 
added together. The one having the 
smallest distance for the result was de- 
clared the winner. 

In some matches the riflemen shot 
at the head, or head and neck, of the 
turkey, which was allowed to stick out 
of the box or crate at a range of pos- 
sibly 100 yards, and the first man to 
draw blood got the bird. 

These contests were exciting for the 
shooter and, undoubtedly, doubly so for 
the turkey, and were oftentimes quite 
profitable for the promoter. They flour- 





























ished all over the eastern and mountain- 
ous sections of the country, where a 
large proportion of the population ex- 
isted largely by the aid of the rifle. These 
men had a pardonable but nevertheless 
considerable pride about their skill with 
the rifle, and consequently many of them 
welcomed a chance to display it; the 
turkey matches offered an opportunity. 





‘THE passing of time has had its effect 
upon the methods used in holding 
turkey matches, as well as upon other 
sports, and now these events are usu- 
ally conducted in a different way, better 
adapted to the use of modern arms and 
ideas of shooting. The bull’seye target 
has generally replaced the cross on a 
block of wood or the head of a turkey. 
Each man shoots five, ten or twenty-shot 
scores, as the conditions and facilities 
allow, instead of trusting his luck to 
the result of a single shot, for breech- 





The target 


loading repeating rifles have greatly in- 
creased the number of shots that can be 
fired and scored in an afternoon. The 
sling has replaced the muzzle-rest, and 
the spotting telescope the marking boy. 
But the general idea still remains. The 
best shot with the rifle usually wins, 
which is as it should be. 


_The man who began his rifle-shooting 
life by reading Cooper’s Leather-Stock- 
ing Tales and is finishing it with the 
Springfield rifle and metal-cased bullets 
still feels the same thrill of excitement 
and complete satisfaction as he wins and 
picks out his trophy that was felt by 
the coonskin-capped backswoodsman of 
a hundred years ago. It doesn’t make 
a bit of difference whether. the bird is 
won with a muzzle-loading Hawkins at 
40 yards, a .22-caliber bolt-action at 100 
yards, or with a Springfield at 1,000. 
The effect upon the shooter is the same. 

Turkey shooting has produced just as 
much sport for the shotgun shooter. The 
most common method of conducting 
shotgun shoots for turkeys in years gone 
by was to allow the marksmen to shoot 
at wooden blocks, each of which con- 
tained one or more X’s,. the centers of 
which were equivalent to the bull’seyes 
on a rifle target. The man who placed 
a shot closest to the center of the X 
was the winner. These shoots were 
always exciting and interesting, even 

(Continued on page 45) 
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THE TEN GAUGE SHOT GUN 


WHILE IT IS BEING SUPERSEDED TO A LARGE EXTENT BY THE 
LIGHTER TWELVE IT STILL REMAINS THE BEST GUN FOR WILD-FOWL 


HE to-gauge shotgun is usually 
associated with the age of the 
wild pigeon, market shooting for 
wild-fowl and a supposedly un- 
limited game supply. It is, however, by 
no means a thing of the past on many 
duck shooting grounds, although the 12- 
gauge repeating shotguns have caused it 
to lose most of its former prestige. As 
the 10-gauge double was by far the most 
popular and for many uses the most 
effective gun of its time, it is well worth 
consideration in this series. 

At the height of popularity of the 
10-bore the double barrel muzzle loading 
gun was gradually being superseded by 
breech loaders. Black powder had not 
as yet started to lose ground rapidly in 
favor of smokeless, The shooter was 
limited in most cases by the smoke of 
discharge and by the length of time nec- 
essary to reload so that he was confined 
to two shots per gun at a flock. Obvi- 
ously he must make them as effective as 
possible. The limits, of course, were the 
weight of gun that could be handled 
effectively from a duck boat and a load 
that was not too expensive to use on 
shots at single ducks and which threw a 
large enough charge of big shot to do 
effective work in flock shooting. 

The 10-gauge conformed splendidly to 
these specifications. In weights of 9 to 
10 or 10% pounds it could be used very 
effectively for wing shooting at water- 
fowl and in the heavier weights, when 
charged with 4% to 4% or even 5 drams 
of powder and 1% or 134 ounces of large 
shot, were uniformly very effective up 
to 60 yards and many a bird was brought 
down at very much greater distances. 

At the traps for live-bird shooting at 
wild and tame pigeons it was the favorite 
gauge for many years. After the charge 
of shot for this work was restricted to 
1% ounces the Io began to lose its popu- 
larity because an 8-pound 12 when load- 
ed with 3% drams of bulk smokeless and 
1% ounces of No. 7 shot developed al- 
most as high velocity as could be ob- 
tained with 114 ounces of 7’s in a 9 or 
10-pound 10+gauge. In addition it made 
patterns that averaged nearly as close 
and even. The smaller size of the 12 
and a pound and a half or two less metal 
to swing did not help the popularity of 
the big gun. In addition, public senti- 
ment was beginning to favor the small 
bores which usually meant 12’s at that 
time. As a result the Io is now restricted 
almost entirely to open water duck and 
goose shooting. 

The fact that the 10 has moved along 
with the passing of suspenders, long 
whiskers and other fashions associated 
with outdoor men of 20 to 40 years ago 
has nothing to do with its effectiveness. 
It went because the public desired some- 
thing new, supposedly more up-to-date 
and therefore more fashionable. Part 
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of this is due to the belief held by many 
that it is not sportsmanlike to shoot a 
big bore gun or to use a heavy load of 
shot, the idea being that anybody could 
score with a 10-gauge load. 

As the 10 lost in popularity, due to the 
change to the 12 for trapshooting and 
the gradual dying out of market shoot- 
ing for wild-fowl, the demand for 4% 
to 5 drams 134 to 1% oz. hand loads of 
large size shot died out. As a result 
10 gauges were more frequently built 
lighter in weight and the loads used 
were reduced to keep within the pres- 
sure and recoil limits until at last the 
vast majority of 10-gauge loads contain 

Y% to 4% drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of shot. 


“THE following velocity table shows 
the average results obtained by a 
leading shell concern with Hercules 
E.C. Powder in factory-loaded shells. 
The velocities are averages over a range 
of 40 yards. Cut out this table and 
compare it with the 12-gauge velocity 
table printed in the early part of this 
series. 


10-GAUGE VELOCITY TABLE 


Velocities Obtained With Hercules E. C. 
Powder in Factory-loaded Shells 
Over a Range of 40 Yards. 
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A 1o-bore is primarily a wild-fowl 
gun and so it is almost useless to com- 
pare the results obtained with small size 
shot because a big bore needs a load of 
large shot to show its superiority which 


is, therefore, the reason for its use. 
There is no advantage in shooting a large 
charge of small shot because they will 
not hold their velocities well enough to 
be effective at long range. At short 
range the large shot patterns closely 
enough to be effective on any game that 
is likely to be fired at with a gun of this 
type. 
One of the common, present-day I0- 
gauge loads is 314 drams of powder and 
1% ounces of shot. With 6’s or 4’s it 
has 6 to 10 foot-seconds less velocity ° 
and therefore less energy and killing 
power than a charge of 3 drams 1% oz. 
in a 12. Its only real virtue is the re- 
markably close and even patterns that 
can be obtained with it. If it is abso- 
lutely necessary to shoot a cheap charge 
in a 10-gauge this will fill the bill. How- 
ever, shooting such a load in the 10-bore 
is like using a five-ton truck to deliver 
a half ton of coal or a bag or two of 
potatoes. The use of such piffling 
charges has done much to discredit the 
knock-’em-down and drag-’em-out ability 
of a 10 when it is loaded in proportion 
to its gauge. 

A charge of 4 drams and 1% ounces 
of 4’s gives us 987 foot-seconds, which 
is 30 foot-seconds more than is obtained 
with 3'%4-1'%4 and only 10 foot-seconds 
less than 3%4-1'%4 in the 12. The recoil, 
of course, is much less in the ro than the 
31%4-1% develops in the 12 because the 
big gun weighs 1% to 2 pounds more 
and there is less resistance to the shot 
when it passes through the barrel. With 
4 drams—1'%4 ounces, the 10 becomes a 
he-gun and is loaded more sensibly. A 
charge of 4% drams of E.C. and 1% 
ounces of 4’s develops 1027 foot-seconds 
over 40 yards. This is 30 seconds more 
than the 3%-1%, and Io foot-seconds 
more than 3%4-1% develops in the 12. 
It can only be equalled in velocity in the 
12-gauge by a charge of 3%4-1 0z., which, 
of course, is unbalanced or 334-1% or 
some similar load designed for the pur- 
pose of securing a very high velocity at 
the expense of close patterns. 

It is unfortunate that I do not have 
velocities for heavier loads in the Io- 
gauge, because then I could show what 
the 10 is actually capable of doing in 
the line of killing power and velocity 
with charges like 414-14, and 4%4-1% 
which are not more strenuous in the Io- 
pound 1o-gauge than the 3%-1% pigeon 
or duck loads that are used in the 8- 
pound 12. 

A charge of 5 drams—1% ounces and 
4% to 4% drams—134 ounces were by 
no means unheard of in the old days 
wher the 10 was the standard gauge 
for long range work and where nearly 
everyone shot for meat as well as sport. 
It is hardly necessary to say that a charge 
of 1% or 1% of 4’s or 5’s that are trav- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE RICH SPORTSMAN 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


| HAVE just read an article by Albert 
Stoll, Jr., in a recent issue of the 
Detroit Evening News that hits the nail 
so squarely on the head that I think it is 
worthy of reproduction. There is always 
a howl from a certain class about the 
“rich sportsman.” If a man is able finan- 
cially to do something to conserve wild 
life and does it, no matter how unself- 
ishly, there is a howl and a cry raised 
right away. “The kid-glove sportsman,” 
“the idle rich,” “the city sportsman” and 
numerous other terms have been used to 
express disapproval of what, nine times 
out of ten, is for the public good. The 
article follows: 

“Of all the meaningless and yet in- 
flammatory phrases that have come to my 
attention while in attendance at meetings 
and conferences of sportsmen and state 
officials, that of ‘idle rich and uncared- 
for poor’ among the hunters and fisher- 
men of this state ranks first. And yet I 
can see great possibilities, politically, for 
it if used with care and at the psycho- 
logical time. 

“What the users of these words are 
evidently trying to get at is this. Those 
who have sufficient worldly goods can, if 
their fancy so dictates, acquire by lease 
or purchase the shooting and fishing 
rights of certain lands and waters from 
which, through our trespass laws, they 
can exclude the public. This undoubt- 
edly is the right of property ownership 
given all of us by the Constitution of the 
United States. It is such as these that 
have been called ‘idle rich.’ On the other 
hand, ‘the uncared-for poor’ are supposed 
to be the hunters and fishermen such as 
you and I who have been excluded from 
the privileges of these privately owned 
or leased reserves regardless of whether 
or not we even wanted to share in the 
advantages offered by these stablish- 
ments. In this, it is assumed, we do. 

“Of the entire hunting and fishing area 
of Michigan, from what figures I can 
gather, about 114 per cent. is owned by 
private individuals, associations or cor- 
porations from which the hunter, fisher- 
man or camper is excluded. Of the bal- 
ance owned by individuals, corporations 
or the state, the pleasure of hunting, fish- 
ing or camping is ours if we want it. 

“Tt is said that our best hunting 
grounds, our most prolific deer covers, 
our thickly populated bird covers, some 
of our finest bass lakes, certain of our 
bounteous brook trout waters and the 
like are owned by private individuals or 
associations. This I believe. But, on 


analysis, I also find that there is a reason 
for these ‘best duck marshes,’ ‘most pro- 
lific deer covers,’ ‘thickly populated bird 
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and ‘most 


‘finest bass lakes’ 
bounteous brook trout waters.’ The own- 
ers of these areas have made these places 
attractive homes for their inhabitants. 
They have furnished them with food and 
shelter and protection from common ene- 


covers,’ 


mies. They have introduced privately 
purchased fry and fingerlings into the 
waters. They have done the things with 
these areas that the great State of Michi- 
gan should do with its areas—the shoot- 
ing and fishing grounds of the ‘uncared- 
for poor.’ 

“T don’t believe that my neighbor en- 
vies me when each year the purple mar- 
tins come in flocks to my hand-made bird 
houses and remain my friends and guests 
all summer. Nor do I believe that I am 
severely criticised when I try by legal 
means to make my woods comfortable 
and livable for my fox squirrel friends— 
a place where they can come for protec- 
tion from powder and shot. I don’t be- 
lieve that they call me ‘idle rich’ and the 
Lord knows I don’t want to be called 
‘the uncared-for poor.’ I believe that in 
out-of-doors I am as rich as any of them. 
I also know that for fishing, hunting and 
camping grounds we, the so-called ‘un- 
cared-for poor,’ have twenty times the 
area to play in than have all the owners 
of private reserves, but our game and 
birds and fish are not as plentiful in our 
covers and waters because we, or the 
state, or those in charge of our conserva- 
tion affairs have not made these areas as 
attractive to their inhabitants and visit- 
ors as have the ‘idle rich.’ 

“Tf those who use these comparative 
words, both meaningless and inflamma- 
tory, would set aside their jealousies, 
their prejudices, their political palaver 
and utterly useless ‘red flagging’ and get 
busy in the endeavor to make our entire 
state attractive to birds, animals and fish, 
there will be less prejudice and less 
hatred toward the so-called ‘idle rich.’ 
We, then, all will be ‘idle rich’ in fish, 
game and birds, and the sincere yet fool- 
ish originator of ‘the idle rich and un- 
cared-for poor’ would have to look to 
other places for political thunder. 

“Let us do with our 98% per cent. 
what private ownership has done with its 
1% per cent. The sportsmen of Michi- 
gan should demand this from the Con- 
servation Commission.” 


Ww. B. Mercuon. Michigan. 






THE 28 BORE 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 
ROM information given me first- 
hand, and from various articles ap- 
pearing in the sporting press of compar- 
atively recent date, I am constrained to 
believe that there is a well-organized 
movement on foot to cast aspersion and 
discredit on the 28-bore shotgun and its 
work in the hunting field. These articles 
of which I speak all seem to champion a 
sentiment leaning toward guns of wider 
gauge. Various arguments are put forth, 
various reasons asserted why the little 
guns should not be used; but to my 
mind, and in the opinion of several other 
champions of the small gauges, this— 
shall I call it propaganda—is not backed 
by sufficient indisputable evidence to 
warrant us in returning a verdict or a 
true bill against them. 

Two or three “serious faults” are 
found with the 28, but the main two are 
that “they cripple more game than the 
larger guns” and “that there is more 
danger from bursted barrels, due to ex- 
cessive breech-pressure in the narrow 
tubes.” Now let us take these objec- 
tions up and turn the rays on them. Let 
us thrash them out thoroughly and see 
what we get. I will begin by saying that 
the small bores have been hurt more 
by their friends than by their enemies. 
The extravagant claims made by the 
over-enthusiastic possessor of some really 
good 28 has led many would-be pur- 
chasers to expect 12-bore results from 
28-bore guns, when, as a matter of fact, 
of scientific truth no such thing is pos- 
sible. Anyone who takes the time go 
give the matter a moment’s serious 
thought must see that the performances 
of a shotgun must taper down with the 
bore—must dwindle with the decreasing 
charge. Even reputable dealers will 
sometimes so far forget themselves as to 
tell you that a 28 will shoot harder than 
a 12. Now, as a matter of fact and 
scientific experiment, no such condition 
does or ever will exist. It is a fixed 
law of nature that cannot be overcome, 
and a 28 can never shoot as hard as a 
12, 16 or even a 20-bore gun when 
exactly comparative charges are used. 
Here is a brief table giving results over 
the chronograph with loads of some- 
where near an even proportion: 


Charge of Charge Tons Velocity 
Powder of shot Mean Feet 

Gauge Drams Ounces Pressure Seconds 
12 3% 1%7 4.00 30 
16 3 1.7 4.01 924 
.20 2% %.7 5.65 920 
2 2 %7 510 910 


You will readily see by this table that 
the velocity decreases with the bore of 
the gun, while the mean pressure seems 
to increase in a like manner. The above 
table is adapted from Parker Bros. cata- 
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logue. These people are perhaps the 
oldest makers of small-bore guns in 
America, and they are masters of the 
art. It will be noted that the 20-bore 
load of 2%4 x %, which is so immensely 
popular just now, gives a pressure of 
5.65 tons against only 5.10 for the 2x % 
in the 28 bore. The above-mentioned 
20-gauge load is plenty heavy for a 16 
bore. So, if safety alone were to be 
considered, I should say by all means 
never use anything smaller than a No. 
12 gun, because by so doing the danger 
from bursted barrels is reduced to the 
lowest degree consistent witha reasonably 
wieldy and practical weapon. The reader 
will readily understand this when I state 
that a 3% dram and 1% ounce load 
registers only 4.42 tons on the pressure 
gun, while a velocity of 959 feet seconds 
on the chronograph is developed. The 
greatest trouble has been caused by try- 
ing to get 12-bore results from guns of 
many times smaller size, and the ten- 
dency has been toward overloading. 
When a shooter first handles a small- 
bore gun he is struck at once with its 
trim and graceful outline as well as the 
light weight. In other words, he is en- 
amored—smitten—with it and is never 
satisfied ’till he owns one. Then he 
goes bravely to work and tries to stuff 
a 12 or 16-bore load into it—if it be a 
20 or 28—with the result that he is 
still dissatisfied. I know of one shooter 
who has a 20 bore that weighs 7 pounds 
and is chambered for a 3-inch shell. Still 
another has a 28 bore that weighs 7 
pounds and has 28-inch barrels. Both 
men are well-known local shooters. The 
latter has his shells loaded to order with 
2% drams of “E.C.” powder and 34-ounce 
shot—generally No. 9. I thought to fol- 
low his example with a lighter gun, with 
high-grade barrels, but was advised 
against it by Parker Bros., who said I 
would be overloading. Still another 
well-known shooter uses a “D. T. V. E.” 
grade Parker in 28 bore and has had it 
made to weigh 6 pounds 10 ounces. This 
would be a heavy 16 bore and would be 
heavy enough for a light 12 bore. 
Where do they get the idea, anyway? 
Why don’t they shoot 20 or 28-bore 
guns and be done with it—or else shoot 
12 bore and shut up about it. A 5- 
pound 10-ounce gun of 28 bore, made 
with high-grade steel barrels, will stand 
a charge of 2 drams Du Pont or 2% 
drams of “E. C.” and 5%-ounce chilled 
shot in 2%-inch shells, and give perfect 
results. This in a 30-inch gun which is 
long enough for any purpose. One of 
these bored to concentrate nearly all the 
shot on a 30-inch ring at 35 yards is a 
real killer. This can be done, for I have 
a 20 that will do it at 40 yards—placing 
as high as 291 on the circle with 2% 
drams “E. C.” and %-ounce No. 8 chilled 
common factory loads in 23-inch 
“Leader” cases. It does this so often 
that it may truly be called a “habit” with 
the little gun. Needless to say, it is very 
easy to miss with a gun that cuts so 
narrow a “swath” as this, and it was a 
long time before I learned to shoot it 
satisfactorily or to hit with it with any 
degree of regularity. When I did, how- 
ever, my work with it measured well up 
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toward my previous performances with 
the 12 bore. The argument is made 
that the small bores concentrate the bulk 
of the charge toward the center of the 
pattern, leaving the “fringe” of the load 
open and ragged. This is true of all 
full-choked guns of whatever caliber. 
It is doubtful if the small gauges have 
it much worse than the large. My own 
small-bore guns all shot with remarkable 
evenness and regularity of pattern, with 
both light and heavy loads, and I have 
owned and shot several different makes, 
both 20 and 28 bores. I do not claim 
that as much game can be killed with 
them with a given number of shots as 
with larger bores, but this of itself 
should be a powerful argument in their 
favor, as wild game is being extermi- 
nated to such an alarming extent that 
the season will soon have to be closed 
entirely on all the different varieties or 
they will find their berth with that of the 





A good combination 


wild pigeon and the great awk, and the 
birds will have given way to the en- 
croachment of hateful vermin and nox- 
ious seeds, or, as one writer has aptly 
expressed it, “Man the killer will find 
the game covers tenantless, and the fields 
and forests will resound to no music save 
the drone of the insect, which in ever- 
increasing phalanx is marshalling on to 
his (man’s) undoing.” 
Len WuHittemore, California. 


HAWKS AND WOODCOCK 
Dear ForEST AND STREAM: 
S there has been some discussion in 
your magazine lately on woodcock 
and hawks, I want to add my observa- 
tions on the subject. Hawks certainly do 
eat woodcock. I have seen remnants of 
woodcocks on bogs and in covers, al- 
ways near stumps of trees or knolls on 
bogs, which are the surest signs that the 
deed was done by hawks. I once hit a 
woodcock while hunting in a bog. It 
went about a hundred yards and then 
towered. A sparrow hawk, apparently 
from nowhere, seized it and carried it be- 
yond a belt of trees. After a long search 
I flushed the hawk and shot it, and later 
found the woodcock with breast so badly 
torn up that it had to be thrown away. 
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Here in Ireland woodcock resort to 
bogs at night for food. Owls are the 
worst enemies then, as they quarter the 
bogs with the patience and precision of 
an old setter. Happily, owls are few and 
far between now, and hawks are very 
conspicuous by their absence. 

PTARMIGAN, Ireland. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 

HAVE for several years devoted much 

of my time to the study of birds and 
have well acquainted myself with the lit- 
erature of government writers and offi- 
cials pertaining to the habits of the Eng- 
lish sparrow, but it was not until I de- 
cided to make personal investigation that 
I have acquired a clear view of the de- 
structive habits of this bird. 

As he is so common and has the habit 
of nesting in the eaves of houses, he ‘is 
usually overlooked by the bird student, 
who would rather devote his attention to 
the other birds which are more interest- 
ing and which are more closely attached 
to natural conditions. I did not have to 
go far for this purpose, as my vicinity 
contains many trees very attractive to 
birds. 

Previous to the summer of 1921 I had 
never to any extent employed any means 
that would have tended to discourage the 
presence of the sparrows in this vicinity, 
and you may rest assured this was from 
pure ignorance of the bird’s life history. 
In the latter part of the month of June 
a pair of cedar-waxwings constructed a 
nest in one of the oak trees. For several 
days they seemed to be doing well and 
were evidently contented with their new 
home duties. The eggs were laid and in- 
cubation commenced and continued until 
the sparrows discovered the nest. They 
gathered in flocks and fluttered about the 
nest in a most annoying manner. Their 
threats were growing bolder day by day 
until it seemed impossible for the wax- 
wings to remain any longer, so they left 
the nest and place, never to return. 

I tried in vain to chase away the spar- 
rows. I shot several, but this did not 
answer, because when I returned to the 
nest there always were some left to con- 
tinue their ravagous work. 

A short time afterward, on leaving the 
house, I noted a red squirrel running up 
and down the trees in a very excited 
state. It seemed odd at the moment, but 
upon closer inspection I noticed several 
sparrows scolding severely at him, and 
they were even so bold as to almost cause 
him bodily harm. Of course the sparrow 
is no match for a red squirrel, but it 
clearly indicated with what boldness a 
sparrow will force a fight against an ad- 
versary. The reader may be left to im- 
agine why our songbirds cannot with- 
stand the terribleness of its attacks. 

Since then I have spent much time in- 
vestigating the life of the sparrow and 
found that the two examples stated above 
are applicable to many other instances, 
which goes to prove that the sparrow is 
a very destructive bird and not only un- 
worthy of our protection, but worthy of 
our destruction. ALBAN L. LEGER, 

Massachusetts. 
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MICHIGAN STREAMS 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 
| HAVE just read an article in the For- 
EST AND STREAM by Wm. B. Mershon 
relating to the streams of Michigan, and 
especially the Au Sable. I am in accord 
with him on the subject of protecting 
this stream for several years so as to pre- 
vent its complete depletion of all kinds of 
fish. I have fished this stream for its en- 
tire length; also the south and middle 
branches. On my last two trips, in 1919- 
1920, my success was almost nil, even 
with an abundance of worms of all kinds. 
During four weeks’ time about fifty fish 
were taken, and at times many dead 
trout-fingerlings were seen, belly up, 
floating. I am an advocate of a limit on 
all kinds hooked, for the reason that the 
majority hooked, even if returned to the 
stream, die. 

The dams and the present method of 
fishing will, in but a few years hence, de- 
stroy all good fishing in this beautiful 
stream. I really resolved on my last visit 
that it would be the final one for me. 
Many large clubhouses are to be found 
along the stream, and thousands of fish- 
ermen fish the stream and hundreds fre- 
quent these clubhouses. A large ten- 
thousand-dollar house near Roscommon, 
twenty-five miles on the south branch, 
was simply filled with all kinds of ang- 
lers. While I visited the stream in 1920, 
two dozen could be seen all at one time 
fishing the stream, and many were so 
simple as to stand and hold a fly in the 
stream for an hour (still fishing) ; others 
with miller heads, night crawlers, spin- 
ners, and, in fact, every conceivable kind 
of bait. Then and there I decided to 


never visit the stream again. 
H ~ * arcu, M. D., Ohio. 


FINDING A GOOD DOG 


Dear Forest AND STREAM 
OR some time a friend and I had been 
looking for a good bird-dog, and one 
day my friend came in to tell me that 
he had heard of a dog in Sullivan 
County, New York, that had been offered 
to him, and he wanted me to go up there 
with him for two or three days shooting 
to give him atrial. I replied that I could 
go in a couple of days, and it was ar- 
ranged that we should leave the follow- 
ing Wednesday for the proposed trip, 
he making all the arrangements in ad- 
vance and writing to the party who 
owned the dog with whom we were to 
stop. 

We left New York on Wednesday 
afternoon with shooting-traps and my 
dog Pete, arriving after dark and leav- 
ing the train at a station supposed to be 
in the immediate vicinity of the party 
we were to shoot with. Upon looking 
about us we could see nothing but a saw- 
mill and one or two men apparently en- 
gaged in the lumber business. Approach- 
ing one of these men we asked how far 
it was to Hartwood, and to our astonish- 
ment were told it was about four miles. 
Further inquiry brought the information 
that the party we were to visit got his 
mail at another station, and that Hart- 
wood, where he lived, was simply four 





corners of a road, with a small store of 
which he was the proprietor. 

We got a conveyance and arrived at 
the store about nine o’clock, to learn that 
Harrington, the owner of the dog, was 
sound asleep; that he had not received 
any of the letters my friend had sent 
him, and was consequently in rather an 
unpleasant frame of mind at being sur- 
prised, as he put it, “in the middle of 
the night” and awakened by two stran- 
gers who wanted to put up at his house 
and go shooting the next day. After 
some coaxing and further conversation 
he thawed out and consented to take 
us in. 

The next morning we were up early and 
started with Harrington to try the dog. 
We had a pretty fair day of shooting 
and got several grouse, but had a hard 
day’s tramp to do it, and much to our 
surprise we tired Harrington out. How- 
ever, my friend was pleased with the 
dog, and it was arranged that the next 
day we would take another course and 
give him another day’s trial. } 

We were rather astonished the next 
morning to find that Harrington had 





Working well 


learned over night of some “pressing 
business” which would prevent his going 
with us, but he turned over the dog to 
us, with directions as to the route we 
should take for the day’s hunt. This 
was to follow one stream up to a certain 
point, cross over a hill, the side of which 
was covered with scrub oak, down into 
another valley, and follow another 
stream back, which emptied a short dis- 
tance from the store into the one we 
were to hunt up. 

Conditions were fine for hunting, and 
we started out with great expectations. 
We did have fine luck until about two 
o’clock, when we crossed from the first 
stream through the scrub oaks, on our 
way over to the stream we were to hunt 
down. 

The dog had worked well for my friend 
and he had about decided he would buy 
him when, rather suddenly in the midst 
of the scrub oak, he called out to me 
that he had lost him. He told me that 
the dog had gotten out of his sight in 
the thick brush.a few moments before, 
notwithstanding his calls and whistles, 
and he believed he had gone in search 
of his master. 

On the upper side of the three or four 
acres of scrub oak there was a large 
stone wall upon which we seated our- 
selves, and for fully half an hour we 
both made as much noise as we possibly 
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could, calling that dog, until we gave 
it up through hoarseness. I suggested 
that we shoot our guns and see if the 
report would bring him back to us, which 
we tried with no success. My friend 
remarked that we probably would have 
to return home without him. Altogether, 
we spent about an hour on the stone 
wall, discussing the situation from every 
standpoint, and finally decided that if we 
wanted to get home before dark we 
would have to start on our return trip. 

As we jumped down from the stone 
wall my dog Pete seemed possessed to 
take a detour around behind a thick 
clump of oaks, and with a feeling of 
curiosity to know why he was so per- 
sistent, I followed him. He immediately 
showed signs of birds, and I called my 
friend in a low voice to come with me 
and follow him up. Soon he came to a 
staunch point, and looking about fifteen 
feet ahead of him,I saw the other dog. He 
had become so exhausted from pointing 
all this time that he had sat down, but 
still with the scent of the bird strong in 
his nose, was drooling and waiting for a 
master. 

Much pleased with the turn in affairs, 
I called quite loudly to my friend to step 
where I was and take in the situation. 
As I did so a big cock grouse got up 
with a roar not more than five feet ahead 
of the dog, but we were both so over- 
come with surprise and pleasure at find- 
ing the dog that neither of us thought 
to raise our guns to shoot, and the poor 
dog had all his strenuous work for noth- 
ing. The bird up, he came in to my 
friend’s feet with an expression of utter 
disgust, and my friend turned to me, 
extending his hand and saying, “That 
dog goes back to New York to-morrow.” 
Dog and bird had not been more than a 
hundred yards from us during the entire 
time that we were shouting, whistling 
and shooting, and neither of them had 
moved. 

After this experience we started im- 
mediately for the store, and it is needless 
to say that my friend bought the dog, 
and he proved to be as fine a dog as one 
would ever want to shoot over. 


A READER. 


GROUSE AND EVERGREEN 
TREES 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


P in the Northland, the home of the 

ruffed grouse, the great outdoor 
sport in early winter is skating. At 
times when it is too cold to go skating 
our attention is directed to the woods, 
where ruffed grouse and rabbits are quite 
plentiful. Should we go skating on the 
coldest days, we would be sure to have our 
ears frozen, but going into the forest of 
evergreen trees means we can take off 
our mittens and open our coats. The 
cold blasts of wind from the north blow 
right over the tops of the trees, and it is 
so cosy and warm among the trees below 
that it is hard to believe there is such a 
difference between still air and air in 
motion, unless actually experienced in 
the cold country of the North. And that 
is why the ruffed grouse leave the open 
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places and woods of deciduous trees and 
go to the thick evergreen growths of 
spruce, fir, pine, cedar and hemlock, with 
a sprinkling of ash, birch; beech, maple 
and dogwood. The evergreen trees also 
furnish in winter the oleaginous foods 
which are the heat producers, and of 
which the ruffed grouse are very fond. 
Perhaps, when we think more about 
this subject of the woods in relation to 
game, fur as well as feather, we will see 
the necessity of the encouragement of 
the growth of the evergreens, and we 
might also discourage their destruction 
by the demand of Christmas for these 
trees. The desire could, doubtless, be 
met by an artificial product, which, after 
a season of custom, would be just as 
satisfying. We would, no doubt, find 
some objection to the movement for the 
discouragement of the use of the natural 
trees, but it might be well for us to be 
reminded that there were also those who 
objected to a “sane and safe” Fourth of 
July. Were we thereby made any the 
less loyal? Perhaps the more reasonable 
we are, the better citizen we will make. 
When we feel that we are-able to spare 
a few minutes to a subject that concerns 
|and interests us all, we may see that, 
after all is said about the destruction of 
| game, the thick evergreen forests are the 
‘only protector against the cold sleets, as 
|well as against the hunter, hunger, and 
rapacious birds. Let us ask ourselves 
what would become of the ruffed grouse 
were he forced to spend the winter in the 
park of one of our great cities, with its 
growth of deciduous trees, standing with 
bare limbs, like the spars of the bank 
fleet in the harbor for the holidays, al- 
lowing the wind to drive through with- 
out any resistance whatsoever. Watch 
for a day when the high winds with its 
cold blasts from the north, and the ther- 
mometer registering ten or twenty, or 
even more than thirty degrees below 
zero, and let us take a walk through such 
a wood. Then, and only then, will we be 
able to realize what a thick growth of 
evergreen trees means in such a time. 
We will then begin to think about all 
animals and what we can do for their 
comfort and preservation. Let us not 
live with that primitive spirit of cruelty 
and destruction. Let us feel that other 
animals are our companions and have an 
equal right to be here. 
Burton Boyp Bowser, Canada. 















QUAIL IN TEXAS 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


TE quail is of great value on the 
farm, as all know, but the quail has 
been on the decrease for the last twenty 
years here in the Pan Handle. There are 
several reasons—one is because of our 
severe hailstorms and another is the in- 
crease of hunters—but the main reason 
1s because of snakes and hawks. The 
*awks destroy more quail than all other 
2rmin combined. 

According to my observation, in 1919 
here were a lot of quail during the sum- 
ner, but when the hunting season opened 
here were few to be found. When one 
‘as found under a bunch of plum bushes, 
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there would be two or more hawks on top 
of the bushes waiting for it to stir. 

Hawks have been increasing all the 
time, especially the ring-tail prairie kinds, 
the blue and the red. The farmer should 
protect the quail by killing all the hawks 
he can and by planting cover for the 
birds, always leaving as many as thirty 
pairs for stocking the place next year. 
There should be a bounty paid for almost 
all the hawk family, and especially the 
two prairie kind. It should be at least 
two dollars. Then it would not be very 
long before they would be like the buf- 
falo—all gone—and- our quail would have 
a chance. D. S. Bruce, Texas. 


THE HUNTER’S TARGET 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: ; 

EFERRING to Page 455 of the Octo- 

ber number and the article by Major 

John Considine, I would like to point out 
a much simpler and easier method of ar- 
riving at the same target which he recom- 
mends. There can be no doubt as to 
the correctness of his ideas, either for 
target or game-shooting. 





Target used in Canadian Service 


The method we employ in Target prac- 
tice in the Canadian Service is one which 
will work equally well for the hunter and 
consists simply of cutting the black bulls- 
eye in half, leaving the lower half white. 
You aim at the line half way down the 
bulls-eye and have a straight line which 
the eye will quite naturally bisect as the 
middle of the group. 

We find that new men will make good 
scores immediately and a rifle so ad- 
justed will be correctly adjusted for the 
woods. 

This would remove any objection to 
the sighting of military rifles for hunting 
purposes. 

Major N. C. SHERMAN, Canada. 


SIGHTING FOR GAME 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


HE article on “A New Target for the 
Hunter” in your October number, by 
Major John A. Considine, is illuminating, 
but I fancy that there is no real substi- 
tute for game shooting. I have been a 
hunter all my life and at times have done 
some fair shooting. 
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Mountaineers, with eyes keen for game 
in the woods and elsewhere in natural 
conditions, have an enormous advantage 
over the city man. Their quick recogni- 
tion of an animal as differentiated from 
surrounding objects is marvelous. A 
deer will stand looking at a city man at 
fifty yards as he approaches in plain 
view and all he will see is his disappear- 
ing jump and the flash of his flag. 

As to sighting a rifle for individual 
use, that is a serious problem. My own 
experience is that for shots inside of 
sixty or seventy yards—the kind we so 
often miss—our rifles are invariably 
sighted too fine. 

I had a wonderful rifle once—ruined 
by cutting down the barrel—which I 
sighted in this way: Ivory hunting front 
sight cut down to medium size; flat bar 
with centre marked on the barrel. 

I shot it in this way until I knew that 
when the bottom of the bead touched the 
bar and the top of the bead was on the 
target the aim was correct. 

That was all right for target shooting, 
but I found myself shooting over on 
game. I lost plenty of shots. Then I cut 
a V in the barrel sight one-eighth inch 
deep. This exposed the whole front 
sight, but the flat ends of the barrel sight 
when in alignment with the bottom of the 
bead gave a perfect gauge. I have killed 
grouse flying at thirty yards, flushed 
when the butt of the gun was on the 
ground and the safety “on,” and I natu- 
tally had perfect confidence in my gun. 
I believe it is the best possible running 
sight and quite as accurate as if it were 
finer. 

It should be manufactured thus: A 
straight bar fixed in place to be adj-:-ted 
by the owner; back of this a folding leaf 
for 100 yards and another for 200 yards, 
or as required. For focusing to the eye 
it might slide forward or backward over 
three inches. A Lyman or Marble peep 
sight may be used on the tang. 

When you realize that with a pump- 
gun with no rear sight at all, using ball 
cartridges, a good man may hit a 3-inch 
bull’s-eye at forty yards all the time; and 
with bow and arrow, the arrow being 
drawn to the ear, thus giving no line of 
sight at all, excellent results may be at- 
tained, it must be clear that there is much 
nonsense in all the talk about sighting 
rifles for game. The error is all in the 
leaning toward fineness as adapted to 
target practice. The successful shot is 
generally made in spite of the sighting. 
A very important: factor is the distance 
from the eye to the barrel sight, which 
should be at the point of focus of the in- 
dividual eye and varies from three to 
five inches. For older men this is of 
greatest importance. Therefore an axial 
adjustment should be possible. 

A crack shot in the Adirondacks whom 
I knew had taken the base of an old 
model Lyman peep sight, reversed it and 
screwed it on his Savage .303 so that the 
V-shaped space in the post holding the 
peep came in line with the front sight. 
Through this he saw the whole front 
sight with the bead at the top. I killed 
one deer with this gun and found the 
sight perfect for quick shooting. 

A sight like this might serve just as 
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Famous 


Outdoor 
Books 


The COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By Dr. Wm. A. Bruette 


Being the history, general characteristics, pe- 
culiarities, care, feeding, breaking and breeding 
of ninety-two varieties of Dogs common to 
America and Great: Britain. ~ A an authority of 
International reputation. Large {2mo. Elab- 
scotaty illustrated. Colored cover jacket. Net, 


REMINISCENT TALES OF A HUM- 
BLE ANGLER. 
By Dr. Frank M. Johnson 


With an introduction by Dr. James A. Hen- 
shall. For the Lover of God’s great outo’doors 
this volume will be a delight. Illustrated. Size 
handy for the pocket. Net, $1.50. 

The Tale 


FISHING WITH A BOY. 
of a Rejuvenation. By Leonard Hulit 
Interesting to Youth as well as grown-ups. 
Filled with ae from cover to 


cover. Itlustrated. {2mo. Cloth. About 
Net, $2.00. 


JIST HUNTIN’ By Ozark Ripley 


With an Introduction by Dixie Carroll. The 
only collection of outdoor stories having the 
human appeal for the man who has been there. 
te illustrated colored cover jacket. 


IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAME- 
LANDS. By J. A. McGuire 


With an Introduction by Dr. Wm. T. Horna- 
day. This fine narrative of achievement in the 
wildest outdoors is enough to stir the pulse 
of every red-blooded man and _boy. 

. eae illustrated. 


‘fishing lore’ 


arge 
i2mo. re cover 


Jacket 
“THE SPORT SMAN’S WOR KSHOP” 
By Warren H. Miller 


4 practical how-to-make book for sportsmen. 
a that the outdoor fraternity have long 
Art paper, $1.25. 


ooking ~ 12mo. 


Silk: cloth. $1.7 
CASTING TACKLE ANDMETHODS 


By O. W. Smith 


Fishing Editor of ‘‘Outdoor Life’’ 
of ‘Trout Lore.’”” The author has endeavored 
to embody not only the accumulated wisdom of 
forty years of angling, but also to draw upon 
the experience of well-known angling experts. 
A valuable book for both the old-timer and the 
amateur. Elaborately illustrated. Large i2mo. 
Silk cloth. ‘Net, $3.00. 


“GOIN’ FISHIN’” By Dizie Carroll 


Author of ‘‘Lake and Stream Game Fishing’ 
and ‘‘Fishing Tackle and Kits.’’ Introduction 
by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. A new book for 
the every-now-and-then fisherman as well as. the 
expert angler. Many illustrations from pho- 
tographs. No angler’s library complete without 
it. Large i2mo. Silk cloth. Net, $3.00. 


STREAMCRAFT. AnAngling Manual 
By Dr. Geo. Parker Holden 


This deals with the selection, care, and rigging 
of the rod; the art of casting; trout habits; 
- aes and oe use, including stream ento- 
ology. full-page colored illustrations 
chowhee Flies In ee natural colors, 
numerous black and wor cover 
Jackets. {6mo. Silk cloth. “Net, $2. 


THE IDYLOF THESPLIT- BAMBOO 
By Dr. Geo. Parker Holden 


Author of ‘‘Streamcraft’’—with Foreword by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. A valuable addition to 
the practical literature of angling. This splen- 
did volume deals with the construction of the 
Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as distinctly as 
pies its special field. Elab- 
i2mo. Handsomely bound. 


and author 


“Streamcraft’’ occu 
on illustrated. 


ee a i 
Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 

Please send me FREE your complete illustrated 
Catalog of Sport, Travel and Fishing Books, also name 
of local dealer from whom they may be purchased. 
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well on a shotgun for clay pigeons, or 
even for ducks. One noted shot is now 
using a Lyman peep with excellent re- 
sults. In a double barrel, at the targets, 
it is above all necessary to know where 
the barrel you are shooting puts the cen- 
tre of the load, and a lateral adjustment 
might be of great importance, it being 
my experience that 90 per cent.of double- 
barrel guns are not properly adjusted to 
make up for the wide difference in the 
central axes of the barrels at the breach 
as compared with the muzzle. 

Try a few ball cartridges in your 
double-barrel gun, and you will find in a 
majority of cases that the left shoots a 
foot to the right at thirty-five yards and 
the right quite as much to the left. Ina 
pumpgun it is quite different. 

Ws. M. Etticott, Maryland. 


MAKING A FIRE 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


| READ on the front page of the Octo- 
ber 14th issue of the Buffalo Evening 
News—under the heading, “Lost in Big 
Woods Two Weeks, Starving for Want 
of Matches”—an article giving the ex- 
perience of a Toronto physician who was 
lost two weeks, and, although there were 
plenty of partridge and he had a good 
supply of ammunition, he refrained from 
shooting any, as he had no fire or means 
of making a fire by which to cook them. 

It seems to me that every man who is 
intelligent enough to make out a hunting 
license report would learn a few of the 
old Indian tricks of making fires. There 
are a number of ways. Any man who 
possesses a jack-knife and a shoe string 
can build a bon-fire in five minutes. With 
the use of his gun and a few cartridges 
he can make a fire in two minutes. With 
his jack-knife or hatchet and a small 
piece of flint he can make a fire in thirty 
seconds. 

Every Boy Scout and Girl Scout head- 
quarters in most every large city in the 
United States sell little Indian wood-fric- 
tion fire-making sets. They are com- 
posed of a bow, a drill, a leather thong 
and two blocks of wood. It would be a 
good idea if every hunter, hiker, camper 
or outdoor man would familiarize him- 
self with one of these fire-making sets, 
even if they do not care to purchase one, 
just to get the idea in case of emergency. 
It seems a shame that a physician and 
intellectual man should be obliged to go 
two weeks without a fire when any Boy 
Scout could have built him a roaring fire 
with the use of his jack-knife, a piece of 
wood and his shoe string inside of five 
minutes. 

This physician could have made a fire 
with his cartridges in the following man- 
ner: Withdraw the powder from three 
shells by cutting into the side or digging 
out the wads. Mix this powder with a 
handful of dry, shredded leaves, bark tin- 
der or dry grass. Withdraw the lead or 
shot from another shell, replace light 
wadding over the powder, put shell into 
gun and place gun on its side on the 
ground with the muzzle flush with and at 
one side of the pile of tinder and powder. 
All that is necessary then is to pull the 
trigger. The flash from the discharge 
will ignite the powder mixed 1p with the 
dry leaves. 
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There are many other ways of getting 
fire from a gun, such as shooting through 
cloth, etc. A watch crystal or both lenses 
from a pair of eye-glasses will make fire 
from the sun. 

There is absolutely no need for any 
hunter to be without fire over ten min- 
utes if he is without matches. Let them 
get in touch with their Boy Scout organi- 
zation and learn this simple Indian trick. 

M. H. ReckTenwa tt, New York. 


WINTER WOODCRAFT 
(Continued from page 21) 


remember that hooks, cords and a good 
many other handy things are procurable 
in the woods. A twig so cut as to leave 
a short stub near each end, pointing 
toward each other, is often useful; you 
can, for instance, hook one end in the 
handle of a cooking-vessel and hang the 
other end to the bar you have placed 
above the fire—when cooking on open 
embers. Several kinds of bark make 
good “rope,” especially the moose-wood, 
sometimes called “leather-wood.” 


| SCARCELY need to tell you that in 
winter camping your bed means a 
great deal indeed. Doubtless the best 
portable camp bed is the folding canvas 
cot, and if your camp is to be permanent 
and is not too far away you would be 
wise to depend on it. But you may with 
entire safety go without any kind of 
bed; you can build one in camp. A. T. 
Strong, an expert on campcraft, gives 
the following methods, which I heartily 
endorse: 

“Construct a framework by driving 
four stakes, roughly, three inches in 
diameter, into the ground and nailing 
upon the tops of these two cross-poles 
of the same original size, but flattened 
on the upper and lower sides, and as 
long as the intended width of the bunk. 
(Thirty inches is a convenient width for 
a single and forty-two inches for a 
double bunk.)” Small, straight, springy 
poles should then be nailed lengthwise 
and about an inch apart until the bunk 
is entirely covered. A better job will 
result if the little poles are alternated, 
butt up, butt down, as most saplings are 
considerably heavier at the butt, and lay- 
ing them all one way would cause the 
bed to finish unevenly. Next, put two 
more short poles, about two inches in 
diameter, across the ends of the long 
ones, nailing them in place; then, on 
either side, place a two-inch rail (to 
hold bedding in place), and nail these 
also. The bunk is now complete and 
ready for the “feathers.” 

The browse or other softening may 
now be put into the bunk—which has 
previously been covered with an old 
blanket, strips of burlap or other avail- 
able material, to prevent the browse from 
sifting through the poles— and topped 
off with the blankets. Or even better is 
a tick or sack of a size to cover the 
bunk, which may be filled with browse. 
But in either case, if care has been ex- 
ercised in selecting only very small, lively 
poles for springs, a cozy, comfortable 
and exceedingly warm bed is the result. 

L. E. EuBANnks, 
Washington. 
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South Bend 
Lead-Oreno Bass 
and Trout Sizes 


Trolling 
Spoon 


Trout-Oreno Enameled Line 
Fly-Oreno Enameled Line 


SOUTH BEND BAIT 


10204 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 
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REISING 22 AUTOMATIC 


THE GUN THAT YOU HAVE 
HEARD ABOUT 


It is the three-part target and small-game gun 
that shoots with deadly accuracy. 

Cleans from the breech—the correct way. 

Takes down in three seconds without tools— 
only three parts. 

Shoots inexpensive, but extremely accurate .22 
Long Rifle R. F. Cartridges—Lesmok, Smokeless, 
or Semi-Smokeless. 

Ask your dealer. 
this new small 


He carries 
game gun, 


or can get it for you promptly. 


on, 


Without tools. 
It’s in 3 pieces, in 3 seconds. 


The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 
7 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


BOTH EYES OPEN GUN SIGHT 


Automatic Range Finder. Much 

QUICKER and EASIER. Pat- 

ented and Guaranteed. Elimin- 

ates FLINCHING, GUESSING, 
STRAIN, Raising Sights, Fuzziness, Crossfiring. 
Without ‘interference, easy on or off any One- 
Barreled Gun or Rifle, $3.00. Junior Sight for 
Boy’s Air Gun, $1.50. 


RANGEFINDING SIGHT CO., Lewispert, Ky., U.S. A. 


Robert H. Rockwell 


TAXIDERMIST 


1440 East 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for all firearms. Dissolves smokeless 
powder residue, loosens metal fouling 
easily, quickly. Contains no moisture. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for 3-o0z. can. 

Three-in-One Oil Co., 165-P Broadway, New York 


0473 
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SPOT TRAPPING 


GOOD RESULTS ARE OFTEN OBTAINED BY 
CONCENTRATING ON A SMALL TERRITORY 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


HERE are two ways 
that you may trap: by 
following traplines or 
by spot trapping. Just 
what it means to fol- 
low a trapline the old 
trapper knows best. 
It means getting on 
the job at daylight 
and hiking until night 
finds you in “No 
Man’s Land” in the 
wilderness, and there 

you make your sleeping quarters. Of 
course, the amateur trapper may have 
lines that only run a few miles in length 
and that only take him a few hours to 
cover. If you haye never tried spot 
trapping it may pay you to do so. 

Spot trapping means applying your 
whole efforts on one limited locality for 
a short time. Instead of having the traps 
strung out over several miles you have 
them concentrated in a few acres. You 
may think of a place along the river or 
creek where there is a swamp, say two 
acres in extent. Suppose, instead of put- 
ting your traps up and down the river, 
you bring the whole outfit right here and 
set them close together for a time. This 
is spot trapping. You select some favor- 
able spot and there you put all your 
efforts. You can see that every fur- 
bearer that passed up and down the 
watercourse will have to run through 
your traps. It is up to you to have the 


spot selected so well guarded that no 
furbearer will be likely to get past. 

Spot trapping has many advantages 
over the trapline methods. In the first 
place your traps and sets are near to- 
gether where you can look after them 
easily and quickly. They are in such 
a limited area that you can safeguard 
them more easily from the hands of the 
trap lifter. Besides these considerations 
you will be able to visit the traps more 
often and skin the furbearers more 
quickly after they have been trapped. 
Probably the biggest argument for spot 
trapping is the fact that you make so 
many sets that a furbearer cannot help 
visiting at least one of them, while on 
a trapline he might pass a few rods to 
one side or the other many times. 

In spot trapping you show your ability 
to specialize and to concentrate your 
efforts. This has become a_ popular 
method of trapping that the professional 
trappers are now using considerably. 
The first thing to consider is the fur- 
bearer that passes up and down the 
and then make sets for each and every 
one in the limited area at your disposal. 
Do not feel discouraged if you have only 
a small place to make your sets because 
land on each side may be posted. Trap 
faithfully this small area and you may 
do better than by covering many miles. 
The trapline is measured in miles, the 
art of spot trapping is calculated in acres. 
That is the difference. 


Trap set on top of débris pile 


It will identify you. 
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| Aa winter I found a swamp that 
was no bigger than an acre and a 
half, but it was located right in the 
elbow of a big creek. All season, trap- 
pers followed along the shores or pad- 
died along the water in canoes while I 
trapped right in that swamp in the bend. 
When I discovered this swamp while 
scouting in early fall I found many fur 
trails of muskrats, minks, skunks, foxes 
and a few otters. There were also 
weasel tracks in the mud. Some of the 
trails seemed to lead across the bend; of 
the creek and so I concluded that this 
was a cut-off for the furbearers who fol- 
lowed the water. They did not keep 
along the water all the way around but 
cut across through the swamp. So I 
made up my mind to spot trap here 
hard. 

It was easy enough to make the musk- 
rat sets, for there were plenty of signs 
along the south side of this swamp that 
said plainly, “Here are ’rats.” There were 
trails and droppings, tracks in the mud 
and remains from muskrat dinners on 
wild onions. So I put out fifty sets for 
these furbearers. Often the sets were 
only a few yards apart. On logs that 
extended from shore into the water I 
chopped out holes for trap beds and set 
two or three traps. On little bogs where 
the ’rats sat to wash and eat I put traps. 
Then I found where there were piles of 
sticks and poles that had washed in 
when the swamp was flooded in the 
spring and I set traps there. 

For the minks I made water sets where 
the trails led through shallow water, 
using no bait at all. I selected the most 
used paths and where these followed past 
a rock or along the edge of the deep 
water I made my sets. Also I found 
many places where the mink paths passed 
over piles of rubbish that had washed 
into the swamp in high water. On such 
places I made a place for the traps by 
sticking down posts so that there was 
only one good place to cross. Then I 
put some bait scent that I had taken 
from the musk glands of a female mink 
and dropped a little on the sticks that I 
had stuck upright. Thirty traps were 
devoted to minks only. 

I put out twelve sets for foxes and 
used mostly water sets. I selected places 
where there were pools of water a foot 
or so deep, and the pool at least six feet 
across. Then I waded in with my rub- 
ber boots and placed a big sod on a pile 
of rubbish or stones that I built in the 
center. On this I placed some fish oil 
and bloody meat. Then I built up an- 
other mound of stones and sod eighteen 
inches from shore and here I put the 
trap with the jaws just under water and 
with a piece of sod on the pan of the 
trap that projected half an inch above the 
surface. This set would have been a 
good one for raccoons if they had been 
there. 

At the base of an otter slide I set two 
traps and left them right there through 
the season, catching one of these scarce 
furbearers. The skunks had two dozen 


traps devoted to them on the northern 
border of the swamp where the — 
land began and there were dens in the 


(Continued on page 42) 
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G. E. LEWIS & SONS 


HIGH-CLASS GUNS AND RIFLES 

HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTA- 

TION FOR THEIR EXCELLENT 

WORKMANSHIP AND SHOOTING 
POWERS. 


THE GUN 
of the 
PERIOD 


Our “Ariel” Gun, 12-bore, from 6 Ib, 
weight, fully nitro-proved, is a luxury to 
sportsmen in a hot climate—or unable to 
carry a full-weight gun. 

MAGNUM 12 BORES—for long shots 
at Wild-fowl. Effective range 100 yards, 


Gur 16 & 20 bore EXPRESS GAME GUNS as 


recommended by many well known Game 
Shots, give very high velocity with ex- 
cellent patterns, 


New Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready 


GUN AND RIFLE WORKS 
32 and 33 Lower Loveday Street 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
Established 1850. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. “Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of tn cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 


THE SHOOTING TIMES 
BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 
deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 21/8 PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 
Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 





















25 - Calibre Regula- 
tion 7-Shot, Blue 
Steel, Handsome Au- 
tomatic ; accurate and 
reliable; highest 
grade material and 
workmanship; double 
safety attachment 
makes accidental dis- 
charge utterly im- 
possible; perfect 
grip; small, compact; 
you need this gun 
for your protection. 
Regular value $22; 
get one now, vi 
105, while 


COLT’S 


$11.75 


$25 Military Model 
Automatic for. ..... 


Just like they used ‘“‘Over There.’ A MAN’S gun, built 
for hard service. .32-calibre, with EXTRA magazine 
free. A 10-shot gun, regularly sold for $25.00. Our 
price NOW, for .32-Calibre No. 205 while they 
last $11.75 


GENUINE , 

SErman MAUSER 

The latest model; 9-shot Automatic 

Pistol. The World Famous Most 

Powerful Weapon known; shoots 

COLT’S cartridges; is perfectly bal- 

anced with substantial and comfort- 

able grip; accurate and efficient; two 

safety attachments; it is flat-sha has no sharp 
edges or projections and does not the et; it 
is solidly and simply constructed, blue 3 can be 
dismantled and re-assembled in a few 


Regul 25 Cal. No. 805 
Value $35 32 Cal. Ne. 805-A 


GENUINE 


GERMAN L U GER 


30-Calibre 3%-inch barrel, 9-Shot 
Automatic, with automatic maga- 
zine ejector; the latest, best and 
most reliable pistol made. Safety 
attachment. Shoots American Am- oS 
munition. Regular Value $90.00. Our Price 30- 
Calibre No. 905 $24.50 
ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 
Order one of these Specials NOW 
Mail orders promptly filled upon receipt of 
cash or money order, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


We ship by return mail. You pay Postman on arrival. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Sank reference. 


IMPORT TRADING CO. 


BROADWAY. DEPT. 5. NEW YORK 


J. KANNOFSKY oittsStower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, 
animals and manufacturing purposes a specialty, 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
tor furriers and taxidermists. 








328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


- Shoot Without Noise 


a Colt .22 cal. 


Automatic Pistol 


BUY A 


MAXIM SILENCER 


For your Rifle or Target Pistol 


The Most Interesting of ail Gun Accessories. Reduces 
Noise and Recoil and Eliminates Flash. One of the 
Wonderful Inventions of our time. Made in every cali- 


ber from .22 to 


45. Ask any hardware or sporting 


oods dealer to show you one, or send 6c. in stamps 


Winchester .22 
cal. Automatic 
Rifle 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


or catelog and BOOKLET of astonishing experiences 
of Silencer users. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
69 Homestead 


Ave., Hartford, Conn. 








ss Sth ersaiat ioe 
eep your gun clean an 
free from rust— 
use this: 


Rifle Cleaner 


Removes all lead, rust, powder 
residues Made of softest brass 
gauze washers on spring wire— 
won’t injure finest rifles. May 
be attached to all standard rods, 
60c. State caliber. 
vointed Rifle Rod 
When screwed together it’s ag 
solid as a one-piece rod—can’t 
wobble, bend or break. 3 brass 
sections; 2 steel joints; steel swivel 
at qt: "26, 30 and 34in. long; 
$1.25. State caliber and length. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


a guns inp 2 lis. 

solves residue o ler. 202, 

as 35c; 6 oz. can,65c. By 
mail 10c extra. Sample free, 


Mon iate pest ppl: 
Cos to 


oeniin onem § iwc. co. 
renee Gattens; ie, 


KEEP WARM 


by wearing Russell’s Outing Clothing. 
Here are a few genuine bargains 
Sheeplined Coats, a in. long.......- $8. 
Sheeplined Moccasins 
aes leather helmet. 
U. 8S. Navy Pea Jackets. . 
Heavy Wool Socks 
Wool Flannel Army Shirts. 
Army wool blankets 
All Wool Army Underwear, Suits 
Coat style, wool, Army sweaters ‘ 
pas. 5-shot, bolt action Rifles. ............-++s+e+. { 
Ross, M.C, Cartridges, box of 20.......sceeeseeeees 
have a complete assortment of Army & Na 
mF. insignia and equipment. Also all winter sport- 


ing 
Write for FREE CATALOG NO. 123 containing over 
2,000 Army & Navy and Sporting Goods specials. 


RUSSELL’S, Incorporated, 245 West 42nd St., New York 
Formerly Army & Navy Store Co., Inc. 


Know 
Your 
Birds 
AMERICAN 


GAME BIRDS 


Water Birds—Game Birds 
—Upland and Shore Birds 
—In Colors 

By CHESTER A. REED 


Is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identifica- 
tion of water birds, game upland and 
shore birds. 

One hundred and sixty species of birds 
are faithfully depicted by the colored 
pictures, and the text gives considerable 
idea of their habits and tells where they 
are to be found at different seasons of 
the year. 
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ITHACA WINS 


U.S. 

AVERAGE 
Art Risser of Ill. won 
high U. S. Amateur 
Average this year 
with his Ithaca 
Trap.Gun and the 
man doesn’t live 
who can kill more 
quail than Art 
Risser can kill with 
his Ithaca double. 


Catalogue 


Free 


Double guns 
for game $45 up 
Single barrel 


@ KEEP WARM |DO YOU ENJOY _ 


GOOD COFFEE? 


TRY OSCAR’S CAMP-FIRE 
BRAND, IT MAKES YOU 
FEEL THAT THE DAY 
HAS STARTED RIGHT 


One-Pound Packages by 
Insured Delivery to Any Post 
Office Address in the U. S. 


50° 


HARRISBURG SUPPLY CO. 


Harrisburg, Penn. 


210 Strawberry St., 


NEEDED BY 
EVERY 


SPORTSMAN 


PRICE 50 CENTS DELIVERED ANYWHERE 
FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 9 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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WORK IN A FISH 
HATCHERY 


(Continued from page 15) 


top there is a metal band and spout to 
meet any emergencies. 

These eggs are ready to plant from 
the middle of April to the first of May. 
They, too, are carried out to favorite 
points in the lake and dropped over- 
board. On the ship used for this pur- 
pose the eggs rest in a tub fitted with 
a good-sized spout. As the vessel makes 
its way slowly over the grounds, the 
eggs fairly glide down and away. 

Keeping the hatchery ship-shape and 
clean is no little task. The building is 
an arcade, 137 feet in length by 76 
across. The floor is concrete; big, mani- 
partite windows pierce the walls. Down 
the length of that floor are set the al- 
most endless rows of dull, blue-gray 
wooden troughs; black-painted within, 
and with iron piping extending along 
below. Boxes and their screens for the 
trout are set here and there across these 
troughs. 

Six men are in general charge at the 
height of activities. A foreman, who 
is in supreme charge; a machinist; a 
fish-culturist and helpers. Four men 
are also in attendance to care for the 
Government fish cars, which are always 
ready to carry fish to other places re- 
questing them. Fishermen miay write 
asking that fish be planted nearby. The 
fish-car is then ordered to the hatchery 
and loaded with newly-hatched fish,— 
specimens half an inch long or so. 
These are placed in cans holding about 
five thousand fish each, 180 such cans 
to a car. These carmen have rooms on 
the upper floors of the hatchery. There 
is a rest room for all attendants and the 
superintendent of the hatchery has a 
house of his own nearby. 


T is the desire of the authorities that 
the public at large shall see what 
is being done toward fish-culture here 
in Michigan and visitors are made wel- 
come. Not only are all processes open 
to their inspection, but to bring them 
in at times when work is rather slack 
there are other attractions besides. At 
the far front of the hatchery a good- 
sized aquarium is maintained. White- 
fish, huge gray speckled lake-trout, 
rainbow trout, brook trout, speckled 
trout, German trout or brown trout, 
all are here. Every so often an attend- 
ant feeds some bread to a pair of silvery 
white-fish; or minnows will be supplied 
the other fish. Again he attends the 
“happy family” in another case nearby, 
—a veal-pouch fish and a carp, a Ger- 
man brown trout and a perch and a 
large-mouthed sucker living very amica- 
bly side by side. Things of this sort 
attract the dilettante summer resorter 
on the beaches and bring him inside to 
inspect and to see other things. They 
lure him to the cool depths of the 
hatchery arcade and excite his interest 
in the other work there. They lead him 
to ask questions, to gain information, 
and then he goes about telling others. 
Thus they help Uncle Sam in his very 
big task in winning public support to 
his very big work with the fish. 
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ICE BOUND ON 


GREAT SOUTH BAY \¢ i 

(Continued from page 13) ee Sie 
“You boys come across and get breakfast me fat aa sy 
with us. There'll be plenty for all . aa 
hands.” How, I ask, can you beat them? <a a HOP 1 RN 
Pete and I discussed this question later. it Se 
We decided that a Life Saver, for down- 
right efficiency, thoughtfulness and kind- IF 9 i, DD) YS Vf 
liness was, so to speak, in a class by him- 
self—and we let it go at that. At Ase St 

The disappearance of the ice—for it N; FWY VW 2 Ky CITY 


did disappear almost in the space of a 
LWLEMEERKE & DE TMOLDM 


day—in no way altered my determination 
to start at once for home. I was quite as 
keen now for departure as I had at first 


been wildly impatient to set forth on that 3 FH SCHAUFFLER, President 
eventful cruise. Pete, I may say, fully (nt t 
shared my desire. The opportunity at TANG VL&D 


last offering for a little good duck shoot- INCORPORATED 

ing found us both apathetic. Even the NEW YORK 

prospect of ducks had ceased to please. 
On one point Pete and I agreed. Be- 

fore undertaking the trip—we intended 

to sail around the island this time—we ” ry) 77 

must engage the services of a competent able PAIR IIE, R GUN 


pilot. Part of our cruise would take us 


outside, but, I think, I had less fear of a * 
the ocean than I had of the difficult Brings Down the Birds 
creeks and channels that run through the : 
Long Island meadows from East Bay to Whether at the traps or in the field, you can depend 
the Rockaway Inlet. Twists there are, + i mp 2 = its ee rf e —— Pa rail 
and windings, “eatch-upg” and “traps. i es Ge are vedere cae om oll 
The unitiated threads his way through do.” ° 
this Stygian maze with a miserable sense 
of uncertainty assailing him at every Write for the 
turn. I had had prior experience of PARKER BOOKLET 
Garrett Lead and confluent waters. A Which is a Miniature catalog. 
pilot we had to have. I mention our cenetetemtine-eiaeeneneinaiemerestiaeicealas baal, 
manner of obtaini with a certain 

oe PARKER BROS. 


amount of reluctance. 





Master Gun Makers Posific Coast Agent 
[t was a Sunday afternoon. A peace- MERIDEN, CONN. U.S.A. A.W. DuBray Box 102, San Francisco 
ful calm lay on ocean and bay alike. 
Undoubted suggestions of spring’s ap- 
proach had lured a number of winter- 
weary pleasure parties across to the ? 
ocean sands. Strolling along the beach, SPORTSMAN’S HANDY COMPASS 
Pete and I happened on one of these Takes ap < Will not 
little gatherings. In the center of the litle 
charmed circle sat Cap’n Joe — dispens- 
ing liquid refreshment from a sizable 
brown jug. It was evident that Cap’n 
Joe had been there some time; also that 
his companions had long since abandoned 
the field of conversation and were leav- 
ing it to Joe. For the most part they lay 
peacefully sleeping in the warm sand. 
Several attempted a polite though va- 
grant interest in Cap’n Joe’s rambling 
remarks, but one could see that there 
was little or no enthusiasm anywhere in 
that party. We sensed this before we 
had reached the spot and gathered the 
lay of the land. 
Joe greeted us with affection and apol- 
ogized for his friends. They had “aban- 
doned” him. He was like a shipwrecked 


tiariner—worse, a marooned mariner; , 
deserted by his mates, alone on an un- FITTED TO YOUR GUN, $6.00 


friendly shore. He was old, too—and . 
thirsty; “and the best sailor on the hull |! The § § § Trap-Door Plate for Rifles and Shotguns 
South Shore.” Tears of self-pity coursed “A Piece of Work to Be Proud of” Satisfaction Guaranteed 


down his weatherbeaten face as he told 
us of his cruel wrongs—and at the hands MANUFACTURING GUNSMITHING MACHINE WORK 
SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION, Tenafly,N. J. 


S.No Paste NEEDED 


to mount all kodak 
albums 





room in a iret 
(Half the actual size) 
Price 285c Postpaid 
GEO. BECHERER & CO. 2208 Wyoming St., St. Louis, Mo. 


of, so-called, friends! He tipped the jug 
and found it empty, and his troubles grew 
apace. Bill, of pugilistic promise, “was 
In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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“How to Trap the Mink” 


I have trapped over five States and have never met anyone using 
my method except those that have bought and followed the in- 
structions given in my book, which I sell for 75c. per copy. 

I took one hundred and fifty-three Mink in one season in 
Eastern Kansas alone. I trapped these Mink where there were 
plenty of other trappers that were not faring as well, and in 
that territory there were not as many Mink as could be found 
in_ other sections. 

My method is fully described in my latest book containing 3,500 
words, entitled ‘‘The Habit of the Mink and How to Trap Them.”’ 
To those that send for this book that are not satisfied and wish 
a return made of their remittance, we will gladly do so. 

Ninety-nine out ofa hundred people interested in Hunting and 
Trapping, if they knew about this book, would gladly give $5.00 
instead of 75c. 


Write me as early as possible 


DAVID F. PUGH, Trapper 


Lawrence, Kansas 


WRITE FOR 


Tin! Rae 


h Book on 
ye urs Dada 


LON. Se 
orig Noreh Ameria wi 


For SETS, COATS, || | Faia = oh 


ROBES, C APS, Etc fur garments we make from 
: eee eieee ar ee 
You ent eres, peraonal eins || | MMMM | pra in atlny at 


from furs you furnish. Besides, eg us make a valuable 
you get better furs and know ex- } a eee from any skin 
actly what you are getting. By ; ave —a fur over- 
furnishing the furs you can pre- conte fur collar—a fur 
sent your mother, wife, sister or cap—astylish fur piece for 
sweetheart with as stylish a set or the missus—a_ moun 
coat as will be found in the most rug. You will find an 
fashionable fur stores. They will actual pipteee of it in this 
get years of lasting satisfaction new 


and you can - GLOBE Furs 


: and Globe tanning have 

Save 30% to 50% been reliable for 18 years 
by getting the finished furs this : oa than a eaters 
a ae no — — —o oars You save money on Gisbe Furs, because you i ’ 
into garments at prices that are 1 deal 

reasonable. When you — the and you direct with 

get a prize skin that Write today for the Globe Fur Style Book. 

you are proud of send Don’t dispose of your skins until yo 

it to have looked it over. 


GLOBE TANNING CO. 
Willard’s 


254 S.E. ist St. Des Moines, 
Established 1864 


and get first-class, guar- 
anteed workmanship. 
Our 57 years’ standing 
in the fur trade is your 
guarantee of our relia- 
bility. 


FREE Let the hair © 
Catalog Go with the hide’ 


giving latest styles and Make plans to have your 
full information will be big gameheads mounted 
sent upon request. It by us, or the hide or skin 
is fully illustrated and made "’o — oe 
contains valuable facts about furs onidi aT ia 
and fur work that are interesting ax oe ene fue ee 
to everyone. Write to-day for hing makes us competent 
our copy. and reliable to tan any 
y = or domestic animal 
° ide with hair or fur on 
H. Willard, Son & Co. = aoe make it into caps, 
‘ robes, men’s or women’s 
~~ eneeove Fur House garments at a very mod- 
outh First Street erate price. 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA ia es piel -niehd Soe 


free illustrated catalog 
that shows you exactly 
how to prepare skins 


BEAUTIFUL FURS] || i" sictist'istas! 

trates styles of gar- 

oo Highest class long wearing Coats, ments and shows prices 

vem Scarfs, Muffs or what you wish on head mounting, 

made from raw furs of your own taxidermy and tan- 
catch at wonderful savings. Write A 


for latest free catalog today _ Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 


saving plan, ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO 
8a) plan. 
Dept. M. 25 N. Boarborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. ao ere _ owas Ys 
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agoin’ t’marry some hussy’ '—Bill that 
had helped him all these years—“an’ he 
hadn’t a cent in the world.” If he was 
only ten years younger “he’d go t’ sea, 
that’s what he’d do—but he was on’y a 
durned old worn-out sand-crab, and”— 
he shook the jug again without convic- 
tion; did we have just a drop aboard the 
sharpie ?—“a drop for a poor old sand- 
crab—th’ best sailor’— 

I think it struck Pete and myself at 
practically the same instant. We did 
have a drop; and we needed a sailor—a 
“sand-crab” sailor in particular, who 
knew all that circuitous passage en route 
to the Rockaway Inlet. Pete looked at 
me and I looked at Pete. And, figura- 
tively and actually, we laid instant hold 
of that ancient mariner. Acting as 
crutches on either side, we propelled him 
gently yet firmly to the edge of the sand, 
pounced him into our gunning skiff and 
pulled away from shore. There were 
shouts and yells from the recovering 
roysterers; a return fire of feeble cheers 
from Cap’n Joe, who entirely mistook the 
sentiments of his late companions. He 
assured us, however, that they were nav- 
igators and could make their way back 
to Bayshore, and while I had my doubts 
on this head, I was still willing to take 
the chance. 

Cap’n Joe was sleeping serenely by 
sunset, and we got up sail and slipped out 
into the bay. A light air blew from the 
westward, and taking turns at the stick, 
Pete and I coaxed the Noah some eight 
or ten miles down the beach before 
striking narrow waters when we finally 
dropped our hook. I figured that when 
morning came we could put our propo- 
sition up to Joe. If he agreed to stick 
with us, well and good; we would be 
started, at least, on our homeward way. 
If he refused to continue longer we'd 
simply put him off somewhere and pay 
his way back to Bayshore. We might 
have spared ourselves the least anxiety. 
First and last, Joe was a “sailor’—a 
sailor who only lacked a ship and gener- 
ous mates to ship with. We tried to do 
our part. 


A DETAILED account of our prog- 
ress through the Long Island mead- 
ows would be merely repetition. Each 
day we wormed our way in and out of a 
seemingly endless marsh. I swore at one 
time we were traveling in circles, becom- 
ing so certain of this, at last, that I sat 
at the stern of the sharpie and scattered 
paper in our wake. Should we happen 
upon these papers again I meant to 
drown old Joe. I used Washington Mar- 
ket shipping tags to mark our dawdling 
trail. Everything has an ending and, of 
course, in time we escaped from those 
tortuous channels and ran into Jamaica 
Bay. Out of Rockaway Inlet and down 
the coast to Gravesend Bay, and our 
pilot went over the side with mutual ex- 
pressions of esteem. Cap’n Joe confided 
to us at parting that he expected to in- 
vest the amount of his fee in a barrel of 
“hard-head” rum. 

It only remains to say that by noon of 
the following day the old Noah, showing 
scars here and there from her winter’s 
experience, slipped lazily into home 
waters, and her crew disbanded promptly 
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to seek their respective homes. An ap- 
petite sharpened by consistent short fare 
made havoc, I know, in at least one full 
storeroom. A real bed had acquired a 
fascination entirely unknown before. 

So ends the tale. Duck shooting? No. 
I made all that clear at the outset. But 
you who have read to the end of my 
narrative will admit that our cruise to 
the Great South Bay was some sort of 
cruise, after all. . 


RARE FURS OF THE 


WEASEL FAMILY 
(Continued from page 9) 


much fuller than the tail of the Ameri- 
can mink. The belly is almost white 

Only a few years ago, kolinsky skins 
sold at 32c. Last spring they sold at $5 
to $7 in New York. 

Dyed by hand, a good kolinsky can 
hardy be detected from Russian sable. 
It is a favorite lining for the Turkish 
trade, which explains why it is called 
“fire marten,” or “Tartar sable.” It is 
almost the size of the cat, 14 to 18 
inches long, with a tail 4 to 8 inches 
and the female is always larger than the 
male. 

Kolinsky is nocturnal in habits. It 
climbs trees like the marten; robs nests, 
eats squirrels, birds, eggs, mice and ber- 
ries. It is a great blood-drinker and 
hunts exactly like the cat, by furtive, 
stealthy approach, then a savage leap, 
with one strike of the sharp teeth into 
the brain or neck of the victim and the 
poor, stupid, defenseless hare falls its 
victim just as it falls the victim to mink. 
[ have often wondered if the souls of 
cowards are sent back for a period of 
probation to the bodies of rabbits and 
hares to be haunted by their own fears. 

The first rage for kolinsky came to the 
United States when the war shut off 
European markets, but the fur combines 
utility with beauty to such a marked 
degree that I do not believe it will ever 
lose favor with the American market— 
especially as long as it sells at a sixth 
the price of minks and martens. It is a 
type of mink that seems to me all ready 
designed for coats, for it has to be dyed 
and cannot be sold undyed; whereas good 
marten and good mink should never be 
dyed, but if you match the stripes in 
coats and mantles, there must always be 
more or less dyeing and to put $30,000 
in one garment comes very near being 
a fur, if not a game, hog. Every skin 
in a $30,000 coat would have made a 
neckpiece to vie with diamonds. 

But it is when you are considering the 
Sables and the Martens that you are 
considering the royal family amid weasel 
furs. Sham aristocrats here have cre- 
ated as much confusion as sham aristo- 
crats in the human world. Sable is 
sable and marten is marten and mink 
is mink, but to call one by the name of 
the other is only to confuse the public 
into a timidity of buying. 

American marten is marten; it is 


never sable, though we call it American 
sable, or Hudson Bay sable. 

The only true sable is the Russian 
sable. 













| Shooting Preserve For Sale 
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SMITH GUNS 


Speak for Themselves in quality of 
shooting, and detail of construction 
during 36 years of manufacture. 


In 36 years a Smith 
has never shot loose 














Send for Catalog 
No. 319 





With Hunter One Trigger and Automatic Ejector, It’s the Complete Gun 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast R 
Export Office: 


H.P. BRIDGES 


WILD TURKEY‘ 


CALL- MU NSey 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 
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Best imitation of a wild turkey 
call in existence. Can be car- 
tied in vest pocket. Very easy to operate 
by slight blowing of the breath. 


Address: H. P. BRIDGES 
'MUNSEY BUILDING - + BALTIMORE, MD. 





‘‘WATERSHED’? 
SHEDS WATER 
A Reliable Boot Grease for Sportsmen, Farmers 
and Wet Workers, 
Preserves and Adds New Life to Leather. 
No Harmful Ingredients. 
35 Cents per can 
JULIUS F. KAUFHERR, 42 Garden St., NEWARK, N. J. 





TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 


Twenty-five Hundred Acre Shooting Reserve, on 
the famous North Carolina Coast. Exceptional 
opportunity. Ducks, Geese, Brent, Snipe, Curlew, 
Clover and Quail in abundance, and in nearby 
territory, Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey, etc. Property 
consists of 17 islands and marshes. Home island 
of approximately 20 acres with 15 acres under 
cultivation. Has owner’s dwelling, 10 rooms and 
bath, keeper’s dwelling, 5 rooms, guide’s bunk 
house, boat house, and several barns and out- 
buildings. Island stoeked with live decoys, chick- 
ens, cows, pigs, sheep, etc. Also equipped with 
launches, duck boats, decoys, necessary farm tools, 
etc. There is also an Artesian well, 368 ft. deep, 
which flows twenty gallons of pure water per 
minute, which is piped to all buildings by pneu- 
matic system. Enquire P. H. DEMING, 306 Dime 
Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan, or ROBERT 
CEMING, Beaufort, N. C., mail address, Smyrna, 
Cartarett County, N. C. 




















U. S. ARMY KRAG RIFLE—Cal. 30, 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


resentatives, 739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
State St., New York City 








We can take coyote 
and wolves and 
make beautiful furs 
of the raw skins, in 
any style from any 
style book and also 
‘coon, mink and fox. fi 
Write today for our 
circulars on any 
kind of furs that 
you have. 


W.W. WEAVER 


Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING. MICH. 


FOUKE 


$10000.000% 
ao URS. 


in America to get them. We have such a big 

demand we must have more furs quick, Write for 

new book—Trappers’ Partner, regular price lists and 
free. Don’t sell your furs until you get 

Fouke’s prices. Write today. 

FOUKE FUR CO., 197 Fouke Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 













$1150 


eS 





Good as new, all in perfect, serviceable condition, inside barrel bright. Thousands of people say, 
“Just as good as the best rifle in the world.” Just out of Govt. Arsenal. Cal. 30. Blank and 
Ball Ammunition, 80 cents box of 20. 
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W. STOKES KIRK, DEPT. 21, 1627 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


The Complete Dog Book 


By William A. Bruette 


Editor of Forest and Stream; 
Author of “Modern Breaking,” The Airedale,” etc. 


HE dogs of America, Great Britain and other coun- 
tries are fully described in this modern work written 
by an authority of international reputation. It isa 

book that presents in an entertaining manner the history, 
general characteristics, peculiarities and particular sphere 
of usefulness of all of the breeds recognized by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging each 
breed are given; the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a number of 
beautiful photographs of famous specimens of the most 
important breeds. 


The book is replete with practical information that will 
enable a man to determine which breed is best suited to 
his wants and purposes and how to select a typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given to the buying 
of puppies and the prospective owner is told just what 
things to look for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion. The general management and care of dogs in health 
and their treatment in disease has been carefully covered 
and numerous valuable prescriptions that have proven 
reliable for various diseases are given. Much valuable 
information has also been presented on breeding, training 
and condition. It is a book that will prove of lastirig value 
to both the professional and amateur fancier and owner. 


8-vo. Silk Cloth, Elaborately Illustrated, Colored Cover 
- Jacket, Net $3.00. 3-4 Turkey Morocco, Net $10.00 
Postpaid in the United States and Canada. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


No. 9 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


January, 1922 


THE wild marten is just as blood- 
thirsty as the mink, but he can be 
tamed into a pet, which the mink never 
can. The marten is larger than the 
mink and resembles a cat or fox more 
than a snake. He mates in January or 
February and his young are born in 
three months. They do not emerge to 
the world for 8 weeks and are full 
grown at 6 months. Hornaday describes 
the marten as an imitation young red 
fox about as large as a heavy cat. Its 
length is 24 inches, its tail is 6 to 7 inches 
and its body dark brownish yellow or 
fawn. The legs are darker than the 
body. It loves timbered haunts and 
rocky burrows. It is not a chicken thief 
like the mink but it is a still-hunter of 
birds, eggs, reptiles, mice and rats, with 
a great taste for berries, which improve 
the sheen of the fur. It is called the 
“Pine Marten” because it loves the for- 
ests of evergreens. 

The Pine Marten is also known as the 
Baum Marten in Europe. 

The Stone Marten has a white throat 
and a tail so fine it is kept to adorn 
mantles and capes. The Stone Marten is 
found all over Europe. Its fur is almost 
a purple brown with the belly side white, 
the throat pure white, and its fur has no 
yellowish cast whatever. The Canadian 
marten is a rich brown, almost black. 
Its under fur below the pelage is almost 
drab. The long hairs are darker than 
the thick even pelage. The throat is 
white. The tail tip may be white but is 
not always so. The best martens in Can- 
ada come from Labrador and the Rock- 
ies. Fur traders say they can tell the 
Canadian marten by the shade of the 
long over hairs, the white spots on the 
breast, the grayish ears, and the fact 
that the fur is coarser and harsher than 
the Russian. At a wild guess, the yearly 
catch is about 90,000 in Canada, though 
these may all come on the market at 
once, or be held off for a rise in price, 
or change in style. The legs of Hudson 
Bay marten are tinged with white, of 
the Japanese martens with black. 

Why should marten fur be so highly 
prized? It is not so durable as otter, 
or rare as otter. Solely because of its 
sheer beauty and wearing qualities. The 
over hairs are so long and so uniform, 
they are deeper than the deepest fox 
over-hairs. Their glisten imparts al- 
most the sheen of a beautiful veil. Then 
the dark brown under pelage is soft as 
chinchilla and fine as down. Beneath 
that again is a lighter under fur fine as 
down. Well marked skins need no dye. 
Only when matched in a cloak must the 
stripes down the back be blended by 
hand feathering. And note again, the 
marten is not a striped animal. The 
stripe in the coat is nothing but the beau- 
tiful dimple of darker, richer fur down 
the back bone. 


OF the marten family, the Russian 
Sable is the king. He is the small- 
est of the martens, too, small almost as a 
squirrel, 9 inches long and less with a 
tail 5 inches or less, very dark brown 
with a silvery sheen to his under-hair 
and no spot of white on throat or legs. 
His habitat is Siberia. As high as £33 
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was cheap for a skin in London and to- 
day the price is near £100. Before the 
war, the normal catch used to be 25,000 
annually, but just before the downfall 
of the Royal Government of Russia, the 
annual catch of Russian sable had been 
so falling off that the Government was 
planning for a closed season for some 
years. Steel traps were forbidden. Un- 
prime sable furs were subject to confis- 
cation; and all sable exports had to be 
tabulated in customs returns, where they 
could be inspected. It used to be said 
that a trapper in Siberia who had a suc- 
cessful run of sable for a single year 
could afford to retire a rich nabob. 
There is on record the case of one 
man “coming out” with 3,000, whether 
caught by himself, traded from the 
Chuchees, or stolen—is not known; but 
on sale of his yearly catch, he retired. 
He had found his gold nugget in one 
season of three months. 

The head of the Russian sable is al- 
most a round ball. Including his tail, 18 
inches is long for his measurement, His 
long over-hairs are almost black. His 
nose is black, his ears gray. His chest 
and sides are deep chestnut brown, Un- 
der his throat he wears a fur cravat of 
golden yellow. Second grade Russian 
sable have white hairs among the long 
over blacks. A peculiar beauty of the 
long over-hairs is they turn equally in 
every direction and so never acquire that 
“catty licked” look common to kolinsky. 
They look like the hairs on a creature 
that is alive. The tips of the over-hairs 
are darkest, and the under fur is so 
thick it can hardly be blown open. The 
finest Russian sable, like the finest types 
of all rare furs, come from the wooded 
areas of pine, poplar and willow. Rus- 
sian sable from cedar forests is a 
lighter color; but that may be because 
cedar grows best in a slightly swampy 
soil, and though the sable is a weasel, 
like the mink, he does not frequent 
streams. He prefers the rocks and the 
trees. 

Sable are found as far south as China 
and as far west as the Ural Mountains, 
and thrive best in Siberia and Kam- 
chatka. Kamchatka used to pay its taxes 
to the imperial treasury in sable skins. 
Over 80 skins a winter was not an ab- 
normal catch for a good trapper. 

The Russian sable nests in rocky bur- 
rows and hollow trees with moss and 
leaves to line his house. The young are 
born in spring in litters of 3 to 5, so it 
ought not to be impossible to multiply 
the sable if he could be domesticated. 
His diet is rabbit, birds, eggs, berries, 
and—like all the weasels—fresh blood. 
He is a night hunter and such a heavy 
day sleeper that he can be taken out of 
his nest without alarming him. He 
hunts with almost the same antics as the 
domestic cat. 

Of late years, guns are never used on 
the sable, only snares and box traps that 
cannot injure the fur. The trapping sea- 
son is October and November. 

In the fur trade are 16 classifications 
of Russian sable, according to the dis- 
trict from which they come. For in- 
stance, Kamchatka sable have silver 
hairs, cedar sable, yellow hairs, and so 


on. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 39 
FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


to 
used U._ 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded “Wirst ‘Prise ai 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 


Motors. Catalog. 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., K: 















not spend Spring, Sum- 
mer and Fall gatheri: 
butterflies, insects? 


buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
tions. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my in- 
structions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send 25c (NOT 
STAMPS) for my Illustrated Prospectus. 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects 
Dept. 9 Ocean Park, Calif. 





Make 1922 Your 
Banner Outdoor Year 


=A UNION= 
TRAILER CAMP 


will do it for you 
Write for Catalog 
Union Trailer Works 


320 Charles St, 
Boonville, New York 





NEW YORK CITY Dept. T 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
We Cater to the Particular Smoker ef 





For _ over-night 
\j stops this spring 
¥\i and canvas bed 
goes up in a jiffy. 
Most practical 
means of saving 
money on hotel 

bills. 
Holds two comfort- 
ably. Very strong. 
2 \ Just the bed for 
BE those who want to 


CAMP IN COMFORT 


Weight—14 Ibs. Folds up—4 ft. x 4 in. 
COMPLETE $15.00 


FARRELLY’S OUTDOOR STORE 


122 Jefferson Ave. E, Detroit, Mich. 


Burlington Hotel 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


380 ROOMS 
$2.50 to $4.00 European 
$5.00 to $7.00 American 


Out of business district, only five 
minutes walk to White House, 
Theatres and Stores. 


HOMELIKE CLEAN SAFE 





Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 

Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00 
Ladies’ or Boys’ 

Sizes, 2 to 6, at $3.75 

Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 

We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. Send for Free Catalog to-day. 


Metz & Schloerb, 33.49 


Saves time—clears desk. Sorts, 
classifies and distributes your cor- 
respondence, papers, memos, etc. 
Occupies much less space than wire 
baskets. No more shuffling through 
piles of papers many times daily. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment a separate sec- 
tion. Any number of compartments 
for flat or vertical filing can be 
added as required. Width of each 
compartment is adjustable, one to 
ten inches. Indexed front and 
Green, oak or mahogany 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
“Hew te Get Greater Desh Efficiency.” 


NO SPORT 
LIKE SKIING 
Ski for fun, health 
and_ exhilaration. 
Enjoy winter's 
greatest sport on 
a pair of swift- 
moving 
NORTHLAND SKIS 
Best for novice or 
expert. Sciéntifi- 
cally made for long 
wear and smooth run- 
ning. Interesting book- 
let on skiing free. Look 
for the trade-mark. 








WANTED FOR CASH 


Old Numbers Forest and Stream, 
Bound or Unbound 


Files of Forest and Stream, old num- 
bers as above. Write me what you 
have and lowest price for them. Ad- 
dress: P. O. Box 3256, Boston, Mass. 
























iploma award- 


assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, 138 Newark, New York 








Companion 


A Level Winding Reel 
Made by HEDDON 
Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime 


Noiseless spiral gears of the finest phosphor 

bronze, a tool-steel reversing screw, hard- 

ened and tempered; steady bar that relieves the 

Il of wear; exacting accuracy that demands 

ing within the thousandth of an inch; 

handwork throughout. These are a few 

of the Heddon standards in building The 

Lifetime Companion. Price, $35, war tax paid. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


HEDDON e 
apiac 
RODS - REELS 


BAITS 
Heddon Made—Well Made 
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. Eels, Turtles, Mink, Muskrats 
ate and other fur-bearing animals 
> in large numbers, with our new 
Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It catches them 
like a p catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 

Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 







J. F.GREGORY, Dept.16, LEBANON, MO. 





HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
164 CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


“ THE 


Reliable Pheasant Standard 


The Recognized Authority 


By F. J. SUDOW 
A practical guide on the Culture, Breed- 


ing, Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, 
Crossmating, Protecting, Stocking, Hunt- 
ing, Propagating, etc. of Pheasants, 
Game Birds, Ornamental Land and 
Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 


Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. 


“The Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter” 
Price $1.10. Postpaid in U. S. and 
Canada. 

Third Edition, Enlarged. Profusely 
illustrated with colored plates. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street, | New York City 








Mid-Winter Handicap 
Target Tournament 


January 16th to 21st, 1922 
$13,000 in Money and Trophies 
Weekly trap-shooting tournaments. Six 
Legget Ideal Traps. Dogs: Annual 
Field Trial, January 23rd to 27th, for 
money and trophies. Dog Show January 
80th, ist. Sporting dogs its Specialty. 
Golf, Tennis, Horseback Riding, Racing, 

Driving, Motoring, Airplaning ” 


CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 


Holly Inn and Berkshire open in January 
Hotel rates substantially reduced 
For information: General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


_— 


White’s Game Preserve 
WATERLILY P. O., CURRITUCK SOUND, N.C. 


While the shooting at Currituck has been won- 
derful all the season, January is the month for 
Canvasbacks especially. Non-resident license $21. 

Wire for reservations. 

Best of references from all parts of North 
America and England. 

We also ship all kinds of duck food for propa- 
gation. 


WISE FISH 


Game fish will not strike an artificial lure if they 
know it to be an artificial lure. Moral: Hand 
them an Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnow that they 
can’t tell from the real thing. 


AL. FOSS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


KANKAKEE MARSH 
DUCK CALL 


Selected black walnut, perfectly 
toned, nickel plated steel ferrule. 


Price $1.00 


Including Insured Delivery. 


OUTDOOR SPECIALITY CO. 


Box 50. FOREST & STREAM 
9 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Bound or unbound copies of “Forest and 
Stream”’ for the following issues: 

Aug. 7th, 1879, to P 29th, 1880, Vol. 13 
Feb, 8rd, 1881, to July 28th, 1887, Vol. 16 
Aug. 4th, 1881, to Jan. 26th, 1882, Vol. 17 
Aug. 2nd, 1883, to Jan. 24th, 1884, Vol. 21 
Jan. 6th, 1888, to July 19th, 1888, Vol. 30 


If you have single or bound copies of any of 
the above weekly issues of Forest and Stream 
advertiser would like to purchase same to 
complete library set. 


Address 


de T. Ww. 
FOREST & STREAM 


9. E. 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Before the War, one Russian fur 
farmer was experimenting with sable but 
nothing has come out to the trade of his 
results. 





EKAN, or Fisher, and Otter, are the 
largest of the weasels coming on the 
market for furs. I am aware that wolv- 
erine, skunk and badger are scientifically 
classified in the same family; but as fur, 
they are not to be considered in the same 
breath as the minks, the martens, and tb~ 
sables, 

Among the high-priced weasel furs, 
fisher.or pekan ranks as a sort of Black, 
Douglass, not so costly and rare as the 
tiny sable, but a magnificent black 
coated fellow, the largest of the fu 
weasels and such a veritable snob, he 
associates his fur with no other fur, but 
is done up in unique one-piece goods, in 
capable of imitation and unless brown- 
tinged in his pelt, unneedful of dyes. He 
is handsome, bold, a tree climber, a hun- 
ter, a fighter and a robber baron of all 
other animals’ stores and baits. He eats 
fish, flesh, herring, mice; rabbits, squir- 
rels, birds, snakes, eggs, frogs, toads and 
moles. He can live in a marsh, or he 
can live next door to the marmot—whom 
he will eat—in a rocky burrow, or he wil’ 
climb up and take his day sleep in a tree. 
He ranges from New York to the Pa- 
cific Coast and as far North as Alaska. 
Yet it is seldom more than 10,000 of this 
long, black, snaky, deep-furred fellow are 
taken in America in a year. His length 
is given as 24 inches in body, with a 14 
to 18-inch tail, which he curls round his 
toes for warmth. 

Fisher, or pekans, are always favorites 
of the fur trader and will be to the end 
of time. They are the biggest and most 
durable—except otter—of all the weasel 
furs. They are known as “Black mar- 
ten,” “Pennant marten,” “Cat marten”; 
and they are true martens in all but 
color which is a jet black, or black 
brown. 

I find less known of the fisher’s hab- 
its than any other fur bearer, and I can 
recall having seen only one in wild life 
—and it was a vanishing black streak 
making from a pond for the woods. 

Can the weasel family be fur-farmed? 

After the record in silver fox, I should 
not like to answer that. The next ten 
years will answer the question, 


R. NED DEARBORN, Assistant 

Biologist of the Bureau in Wash- 
ington, gives the following facts as to 
the weasel fur bearers: 

“The marten’s size is about twice that 
of minks. The fur which is very soft, 
somewhat resembling that of foxes, is 
about 1%4 inches long when prime. The 
color varies, individually, from pale gray 
to orange-brown and dark brown. 

The color of fishers varies from gray- 
ish brown to nearly black. The fur when 
fully developed measures about 2% 
inches in length. 

The cost of installing and stocking a 
mink or skunk ranch is comparatively 
small, depending somewhat on location. 
Material for a single pen for either of 
these animals can be bought for about 
$2. Live minks usually sell at from $8 
to $12 each and skunks at from $2 to 8, 
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according to quality. Minks and de- 
scented skunks can be kept in an ordi- 
nary back yard provided it is partially 
shaded. 

If one wishes to dress his own furs, 
the following recipe for a tanning liquor 
may be used, but time and patience are 
required to produce soft, pliable skins, 
as the process is largely one of manipu- 
lation: To each gallon of water add one 
quart of salt and a half ounce of sul- 
phuric acid. This mixture should not 
be kept in a metal container. Thin 
skins are tanned by this liquor in one 
day; heavy skins must remain in it 
longer, and will not be harmed if left 
in it indefinitely. When removed they 
are washed several times in soapy water, 
wrung as dry as possible and then rubbed 
on the flesh side with a cake of hard 
soap. They are then folded in the mid- 
dle, hung lengthwise over a line, hair 
side out and left to dry. When both 
surfaces are barely dry and the interior 
is still moist they are laid over a smooth 
rounded board and scraped on the flesh 
side with the edge of a worn flat file or 
a similar blunt-edged tool. In this way 
an inner layer is removed and the skins 
become pearly white in color. They are 
then stretched, rubbed, and twisted until 
quite dry. If parts of a skin are still 
hard and stiff, the soaping, drying and 
stretching process is repeated until the 
entire skin is soft. Fresh butter or other 
animal fat worked into skins while warm 
and then worked out again in dry hard- 
wood sawdust, or extracted by a hasty 
bath in gasoline, increases their soft- 
ness.” 


THE FASTLY VANISHING 


ALLIGATOR 
(Continued from page 19) 


obsolete in many parts of the South 
owing to the scarcity of alligators on 
the easily accessible streams. But a 
score of years ago the hunters used to 
paddle up stream during the night, shoot- 
ing the alligators and leaving their car- 
casses upon the bank to be picked up in 
the morning. 

But this is all now a memory of the 
past, for no more will the alligators 
“make the night hideous with their bel- 
lowing.” Of course, hunters will still 
kill occasional specimens for some time 
to come. But as a familiar sight along 
the river banks of the South he musi be 
referred to in the past tense. 
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HRILLS aplenty await the experienced ,_ 
sportsman, and the novice, too, in Amer- BY 


Resort. 


ica’s livest and fastest-growing Winter YS bess 


— — 
— 


The climate in the Miami zone is ideal, and the 


Hor 


( 


fl 
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THE MIAMI 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


MIAMI, FLA.! 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 


FISHING, HUNTINC, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open November Ist, 
Special rates till January 1st 
Let Us Send You a Booklet 


E. W. CRAYTON, Mer., Naples on the Gulf, FLORIDA 
Sportsmen! Pe Busters, 204 Trappers 


Life, a monthly devoted to 
Hunting and Trapping. 





per year. Trial, Three 
Months, Ten cents. Money back if not satisfied. Hunters 
and Trappers Life, Dept. 22, Northup, O. 





QUAIL TURKEY FISHING 
HUNTERS LODGE 
Dogs, Guides, Comfortable Cottages, Baths, etc. 


Abundance of Game and Fish on Beautiful 
e Weir, near Leesburg 


Open December Ist to May Ist 
ADDRESS PROPRIETOR 
HUNTERS LODGE, East Lake, FLORIDA 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


The country traversed by the System of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
m fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 

say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and a can be secured and with 
Information, together with illustrated Bookle' 


Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd. 





FOREST AND STREAM 1921-1922 Outdoor Book 
Write to FOREST AND S&T 


lished. Sent free on request 
Street, New York City. 





Americans who have been 


lt will identify you. 


outdoor life is the real and only one. 


GOLF, TENNIS, POLO, YACHTING, 
FISHING, HUNTING, MOTORING, 
SURF BATHING, AVIATION, 
NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT RACES 
DURING THE SEASON. 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 
will play in Royal Palm Park, December to April. 
protect your health and prolong your life by spend- 
ing the winter in Miami. 

For further information and handsome booklets, write 


etc. 





FOR SALE 


Owing to an accumulation of other busi- 
ness interests, I offer for sale at the right 
price 


Two Nice Seaside 
Waterfront Farms 


containing 150 acres each, especially adapt- 


ed to the growth of all crops. 


Fish, Wild Ducks, Geese and Quail in 
abundance. Located two miles from Belle 
Haven Station, Virginia. Each farm has 
two settlements in good si . Can give 
possession January Ist, 1922, if purc 
desires. 

Apply to 


J. W. DOWNING (Owner) 


MAPPSBURG, VA. 





A Country of Fish and Game 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


Book Dept., 9 East 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 


t and Folder, cheerfully 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


is the most complete ever pub- 
M, 40th 
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IMPORTED HOSIERY 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 


gray, green, black, heather 
white, with colored clocks, apair...++. 4° 
N 1 5 Men’s Finest Scotch Wool Golf Hose, 
oO. in green, gray, brown and 

heather (without feet $3), @ pair 

‘Women’s Scotch Wool Stockings, in 
No. 20 white, white with eolored 3.00 
clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair.. V* 
Complete line Golf, Tennis and Sport equipment. 

Mail Orders given Prompt attention. 


Stewart Sporting Sales Co. 
425 FIFTH AVE., et 38th St.,N. ¥. 
pS tooems 
Special Subscription Offer. 
An Acceptable Present. 


O. F. CALENDAR, ‘Scrisi0" Sta. 


No. 10 FinestSeotch Wool Tennis rend | 56 


Gives Best Fishing Days for 1922. 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be 


leathers. 


Hyourdealer 


doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 


write us for 


1922 OLD FISHERMAN’S 


C CALENDAR 


FOREST AND STREAM 


THE TEN GAUGE 


SHOTGUN 
(Continued from page 25) 
eling faster than we can normally send 
1% ounces in a 12 will do business when 
it connects with a flock of ducks. This 
is exactly what those loads were de- 
signed for. 


VW ILE the 10-gauge is not likely to 
ever regain its former popularity 
in this country we must remember that 
it makes the wild-fowl double gun par 
excellence. It has very likely killed more 
game in America than any other gauge. 
It is just as effective now as in times 
gone by. It lost its popularity in most 
places because the public preferred the 
quick handling and speed of fire of the 
12-gauge and not because of any defects 
except excessive weight in the 10-gauge 
guns or loads. 


WALKING ON WEBBED 
FEET 


(Continued from page 11) 
will allow the tail of one shoe to swing 
over upon that of the other and then try 
to lift the under shoe. It’s often tried 
but it can’t be done. A tumble comes in 
natural sequence. Likewise, when he 
tries to step backward. 

When you travel any distance on 
snowshoes, be prepared for any break 
in the stringing, harness, or frame. Take 
along a supply of rawhide and several 
buckskin thongs. Even though the frame 
snaps, you can splice this with a piece 

of wood and 
rawhide. A 
Boy Scout’s 
knife serves 
as an excel- 
lent pocket 
tool kit to 
use in con- 
junction with 
these. Any 
break should 
be fixed im- 
mediately or 
else it will 
get worse, 
and more 
A popular type of harness serious, your 
legs will give 
out as the result of walking upon dis- 
abled snowshoes. 

The life of a snowshoe is largely de- 
pendent upon the sort of care which it 
receives. It can be ruined in one season 
or it can be made to last several. A 
snowshoe receives enough unavoidable 
wrenches and strains without adding to 
these when it is unnecessary. . To stand 
with your snowshoes suspended between 
two rocks or fallen trees is an avoidable 
strain. Jumping, although undeniably 
good fun, dees not add to the life of the 
snowshoe, for you may land on a buried 
rock or stump that will bring ruin to 
the stringing. Sliding down hill on 
snowshoes is another sport that is wear- 
ing upon the stringing. 

When you come home after a day’s 
tramp with wet snowshoes, they should 
be dried out but it is important that they 
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be dried out slowly. Do not place them 
behind the stove or too close to an open 
fire as artificial heat ruins the leather. 
Once a year, it is a good idea to give 
snowshoes a coat of spar varnish but 
they must be thoroughly dry at the time. 
At any time that the stringing gets espe- 
cially dry, a coat of neat’s foot oil will 
do it good. When you put your snow- 
shoes away for the summer, hang them 
by wires from the rafters so that rats 
and mice cannot get at them. These 
pests find the stringing an especially 
dainty morsel. 


Placing a trap in a likely spot 


SHOT TRAPPING 
(Continued from page 33) 


ground. The best catches of the season 
were made where I had placed traps on 


top of the piles of debris. Every fur- 
bearer seemed bound to walk across 
these high and dry places in the wet 
swamp. I kept busy from morning till 
night when furs were best, just wading 
from place to place and taking care of my 
traps. The result was that I caught far 
more than in walking many miles along 
traplines that I have run for years. Try 
intensive trapping this winter and you 
will get bigger results. 


WILD-FOWLING DAYS 


IN KANSAS 
(Continued from page 23) 

great birds set its wings and scaling 
down struck the prairie with a thud. A 
few yards farther on another folded its 
wings and dropped like a stone. Then 
another set its wings and came sailing 
down, and another, and another, and so 
for half a mile they kept dropping out, 
while we eagerly watched and marked 
them down as best we might. 

Andy and I sprang from the wagon to 
gather the wing-broken geese, and long 
and heart-breaking was the chase before 
we got near enough to shoot them over, 
for the way they covered the ground was 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


TRUE NIAVRIKIET JPILACIs 





In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 
Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay money for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 


Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting and fishing equipment—can be 


sold or exchanged here. 


Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a remittance of ten cents per word (Initials and numbers count as a word). 
We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 





CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c.; 
half-dollar size, 53c.; eagle cent and catalogue, 10c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Col. 





CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 
and German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog 
10c. Homer Schultz, King City, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co. Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 





EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


GUIDES 





CHINA—SHOOTING, SIGHTSEEING, EX- 
ploring. Wish to go as guide or interpreter with 
party to North China. Speak fluently Northern 
Chinese, and have good experience of traveling 
in the Interior. Personal knowledge of first-class 
ame districts. Best references. K. Sch., Box 50, 
— and Stream, 9 East 40th Street, New York 

ity. 





MOOSE, CARIBOU, GOAT, GRIZZLY, 
black and brown bear; also spring bear hunting. 
Thompson Bros., guides, Barkerville, B. C. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





BEAUTIFUL ORIGINAL SPORTING MAU- 
sers, 6.5 m.m., $50; 8 m.m., $40. Original Mann- 
licher Schoenauers, 6.5 m.m., $55. Lugers cal. 30, 
= All brand new. Paul Oechsle, Jefferson City, 

o. 





FOR SALE—IVER JOHNSON REVOLVER, 
22 caliber, walnut grips, excellent condition, $11. 
New Remington Repeater, model 12A, 22 caliber, 
fine condition, $17. First money gets either. El- 
lert Reierson, Spring Grove, Minn. 


LUGER PISTOLS, 7.65 M.M., 8-12-16-INCH 
barrels and holster—stocks extra. Mauser pistols, 
7.63 m.m. with wooden holster—stocks. Mauser 
sporting rifles, 30, 06 U. S. Gov. The world’s 
best. Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


REPEATING RIFLES, $6.75 TO CLEAN UP 
stock. High power, bolt action, military model, 
suitable for big game hunting, 7.62 m.m. cal., 
American made. Cartridges $1.90 box of 20, $9.50 
a hundred. Write for descriptive folder. Baker, 
Fae epee, Inc., 97 Chambers Street, New 

ork, N. Y. 


_SAVAGE 22 N. R. A., IN GOOD CONDI- 
tion; 5 magazines, Lyman 17 front, 52a rear, also 
factory sights, sling, silencer, marble rod and can- 
vas case, $35. William Sattler, Park Ave., Col- 
lingswood, N. J. 





WILL TRADE REMINGTON PUMP SHOT- 
gun, like new, 12 ga., for 30-30 or 301 Savage 
high-power rifle. Ed. Rothrock, Wellington, Kan. 


SOLD OUT 
Result of Advertising 


“Forest & Stream,” 
New York City. 


Please discontinue my advertising, as I 
am nearly sold out. 


Thank you. 
HARRY CHANDLER, 
New London, Ohio. 


Dec. 1st, 1921. 


LIVE STOCK 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE-BRED WILD 


mallard, $5 pair; eggs, $2.50, 12; black mallard, 
$15 pair, eggs, $6, 12; English callers, $10 pair, 
eggs, $5, 12. Duck book, 25c. E. Breman Co., 
Danville, Ill. 


FERRETS—2,000 HEAD; SINGLES, PAIRS 
or dozen lots. F. G, Held, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE— ABUNDANCE OF 
choice stock, all colors and sizes. E, J, Chamber- 
lin, Ashland, O. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL, 
either sex; rat and rabbit ferrets a specialty. W. 
A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE, WHITE OR BROWN, 
large or small, either sex. J. E. Younger, Newton 
Falls, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — CHOICE SILVER BLACK 
breeding foxes, pups or aduit stock. Reid Bros., 
Bothwell, Ontario. 














FOR SALE—MILCH GOATS AND RAB- 
bits. Dedrick’s, Kinderhook, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—SILVER BLACK AND CROSS 
foxes; I start you with books and foxes for $25. 
I will guarantee you 100 per cent. R. L. Todd, 
Milltown, N. B., Canada. 


FOR SALE—WILD CANADA GEESE DE- 
coys and breeders. Pheasants, wild ducks. Eggs 
in season. Alder Creek Game Farm, Manzanita, 

Te. 





RAISE SILVER FOXES—I PAY $300-$900 
pair for foxes raised from my Registered Pedigreed 
Stock and prepay express. R. A. Trail, Troy, Mo. 





SELLING LIVE FOXES, MINK, SKUNKS, 
marten, wire netting. Wild rabbits, quail, for 
stocking purposes. Dogs. We exchange. Tar- 
man, Quincy, Pa. 





SILVER FOXES, INTERNATIONAL CHAM- 
pion—Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows, 
Boston, 1919 and 1920. 19 ribbons and 6 cups; 
“Borestone Loami” International Champion. Reg- 
istered milch goats. Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, 
a, Me. 701 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 

a. 


WILD DUCKS AND GEESE WITH CAMP. 
John D. Evans, Manteo, N. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


12%-FOOT ROWBOAT EASILY MADE. 
Construction blueprint 30c. Wee-Sho-U Co., Wes- 
tern Market, Detroit, Mich. 


FISHERMEN: MY HOOKS, LEADERS, 
rods, are better; cost less. Rods made, repaired. 
Trial solicited. Hillpot, 7408 Lawndale Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLY TYING MATERIALS, SUPPLIES, 
books, flies, leaders. Catalogue free. A. Will- 
marth, Roosevelt, New York. 
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February classified columns close December 30th. 


MISCELLANEOUS (Continued) 


FOR SALE—3 H.-P. 2-CYLINDER AIR- 
cooled Aerothrust detachable rowboat motor. Good 
condition. Kurt Sauer, New Ulm, Minn. 


(genuine) 16 in, x 20 in., by George Armfield, 
R. A.—‘“Three Dogs at Badgers Hole,” like life. 
$600. Roy Singer, 2410 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—PIT GAME FIGHTING FOWLS, 
from 10 of the best leading strains in America. 
Boys, now is the time to buy your fighting cocks. 
If it’s real pit fowls you want, write me. Stan- 
ley Clayton, Murphy, North Carolina. 


GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL ROOTS 
and seed for sale. A, L. Hands, Parma, Mich. 


TOBACCO, POSTPAID; FRAGRANT, MEL- 
low leaf, smoking or chewing; 10 Ibs., $3.20; 5 
Ibs., $1.65; 3 Ibs., $1. Checks taken. Money back 
: pleased. Clark’s River Plantation, Hazel, 

y. 


TRAVEL IN COMFORT. 12-FOOT AUTO- 
Bungalow. Body has all the comforts of the 
home. Blue print plan, 25c. (coin). M. Meyler, 
R. No. 10, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TWO EXTRA LARGE AND PERFECT, 
newly mounted winter-killed moose heads of great 
beauty for sale. Moderate prices. References. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


WANTED—SALMON ROD AND REEL. 
Must be in good condition. State price, length of 
rod and weight. Box 100, Forest and Stream, 9 
East 40th Street, New York City. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES ETC. 


MAIL US 20c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c. for six prints. Or 
serd 40c, for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke, Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 





POSITION WANTED 


AMERICAN DESIRES POSITION AS 
steward or manager of country hotel or club; 
thoroughly experienced; reliable and conscientious 
worker; highest references; recently with a prom- 
inent Berkshire hotel; moderate salary. rite 
Box 25, Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York City. 


REAL ESTATE 


ACCURATE MAPS VACANT HOMESTEAD 
lands, 25c. (postage). Own 31 orchards, dairies, 
grain, stock and unimproved; might rent, car- 
penter, machinist, also office assistant might pay 
part in work; healthful Ozarks, White River, rail- 
road, college; poultry, fish, game, trapping; no 
malaria, droughts, floods, blizzards, fuel famines; 
40 .acres, $200. $5 monthly. F. S. Hitchcock, 
Norfork, Ark. 


GOOD DUCK SHOOTING. FOR RENT, 
including furnished cottage with service. Address: 
C. P, Allston, Georgetown, South Carolina. 


jatiaanainetinan inaigacitees eae aati tadinsieeiperesie 

FOR SALE—1,820 ACRES, SUITABLE FOR 
a gentleman’s estate. Lakes, trout streams, Dela- 
ware River. Box 313, Hancock, N. Y. 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE- 
acre fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN—FOR SALE, ONE 
thousand acres (1,000) of North Carolina Beach 
land along Pamlico Sound. Ideal location for hunt- 
ing club, could be made one of the best hunting 
grounds in the State—wild geese, black brant, 
ducks of all kinds to be hunted. Any one inter- 
ested write, wire or call to see and hunt while look- 
ing the property over. Address: A. S. Austin, 
Hatteras, N. C. 


(Continued on page 44) 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL OIL PAINTING 
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(Continued from page 43) 
TAXIDERMY 


AKROTAN TANNING SALTS, EASY HOME 


tanning method; tans bear, coon, muskrat, etc. 
Large package by mail for $1. Portage Labora- 
tory, Akron, Ohio. 


BIG HORN ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


Abso- 


heads. Two rare, newly mounted, for sale. 
Edwin 


lutely perfect in every way. Reference. 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—MOOSE HEAD, MOUNTED, 


by Crosby Frisian Fur Co., 24 points, 47 inches, 
symmetrical, $150. James Mederer, 520 Woodland 
Ave., Warren, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—NEWLY MOUNTED, RARE 
Rocky Mountain mule deer heads of particular 
beauty. Also woodland caribon heads, newly 
mounted. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 


HEADS, ANIMALS, BIRDS AND FISH 
mounted; skins tanned and made into rugs or 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. 
List. Paper head forms for deer, elk, moose; open 
mouth heads for rugs; scalps for mounting. All 
taxidermist supplies. M. J. Hofmann, 989 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


MOOSE, ELK, ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
and mule, deer heads, sets of horns, for sale for 
mounting; scalps to mount the horns you now 
have. Boxed, baled or crated to go cheaply by 
express anywhere in U. S. A. under special gov- 
ernment permit guaranteeing delivery. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins. You can make rugs and robes, lined or 
unlined, with mounted heads, open-mouth finish. 
You will be successful at this money-making work 
from your first attempt. My formulas and com- 


plete instructions are only $3, postpaid, duty free. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


WE MAKE PAPIER FORMS FOR DEER 
heads and rug heads. We buy animal teeth, wolf, 
fox, coon, badger and bear teeth. Papier Mache 
Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 
CAMPING 


CAMP COOKERY. By Horace Kephart. “The 
less a man carries in his pack the more he must 
carry in his head,’’ says Mr. Kephart. This 
book tells what a man should carry in both 
pack and head, Illustrated. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON. By Harry 
Anton Auer. In this book the author, an ex- 
plorer, a hunter of big game, and a lover of 
the Great Out-of-Doors, takes the reader from 
the shut-in life of the cities to the mighty wild- 
erness of Alaska and The Yukon. Hunters of 
big game will revel in this journey to the great- 
est range of big game on the continent; lovers 
of animal life will find keen interest in observ- 
ing and studying with Mr. Auer the habits of 
the wild life of the far North, while the reader 
who loves the Open Places of God’s Great 
Nature will be dominated by the intimate con- 
tact with the Majesty, Might and Beauty of 
the Wilderness of Alaska and The Yukon. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAP- 
PING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. Compre- 
hensive hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark 
shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and 
canoe building, and valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on 
the trapper’s art, containing all the “‘tricks” 
and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of 
fur skins, etc. Cloth. $1.00. 

WINTER CAMPING. By Warwick Carpenter. 
Discusses such subjects as shelter equipment, 
clothing, food, snowshoeing, skiing, and winter 
hunting, the wild life in winter woods, etc. 
Illustrated. Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


TREES 

FAMILIAR TREES AND LEAVES. By F. S. 
Mathews. Cloth. $3.50. 

FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND 
SHRUBS. By F. S. Mathews. Cloth. $3.50. 

OUR NATIVE TREES, AND HOW TO IDEN- 
TIFY THEM. By H. L. Keeler. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

TREES AND SHRUBS OF N. E. AMERICA. 
By C. S. Newhall. Cloth. $2.50. 

ee ae 


TREES WORTH KNOWING. 
Rogers. Cloth. $1.75. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.), 9 East 40th 
St., New York City. 
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astonishing. When we returned to the 


wagon Uncle Billy had picked up the 
dead goose which had been shot through 
the head and instantly killed, and he 
announced it to be eighty-nine long paces 
from the wagon to the dead bird. 

Climbing into the wagon we followed 
the direction the flock had taken and 
one by one picked up the dead and 
crippled geese until we had eleven; five 
of them being the big ash-colored geese 
that I never have been able to classify 
to my satisfaction. We did not gather 
all we had seen fall, for some of them 
had “skulked” and hidden in the grass. 
Then we headed for home, rejoicing at 
the turn in our luck tempered with regret 
that we could not have gotten a little 
closer and made a record shot. 


WE reached Mr. Scott’s just at sua- 
down and hurried down to the 
marsh for the evening shooting, and our 
luck still held good, for Andy and Uncle 
silly had a good shot at a big flock of 
“wavies” and brought down five, while 
I knocked down a pair of Canadas from 
a flock that passed over me after dark, 
and I had a hard time finding them. We 
also killed several mallards and spoon- 
bills. This lucky shot at “wavies” put 
us in great good humor, for they were 
the first we had secured and made six 
varieties of geese we had killed in Kan- 
sas. It also made eighteen geese for the 
day; not a bad ending from such a poor 
beginning. 

As we trudged to the house with our 
big backloads of game, we were as happy 
as kids. Mrs. Scott had a bountiful hot 
supper prepared for us and the inroads 
we made in it would have filled a dys- 
peptic with horror. When we had fully 
satisfied the inner man, Andy, Uncle 
Billy and Mr. Scott burned a little in- 
cense to the goose-shooters’ gods, while 
we fought our battles over again, and 
we were particularly loud in our praise 
of Mr. Scott for his masterly driving to 
the geese. 

After our exposure to.,the bracing 
north wind all day, the genial warmth 
of the stove soon set our eyes to “blink- 
in’,’ so we went to bed, and as Andy 
stretched out luxuriously and pulled the 
covers up to his chin he said, “Say, 
Neil, this certainly beats sleeping in a 
hay stack.” 


E were around early the next morn- 

ing, for this was our last shooting 
day. It had been quite cold in the night 
and the ground was white with frost. 
A fringe of ice skirted the shore of the 
lake, but this quickly disappeared after 
the sun rose. In looking around Mc- 
Pherson we had found a half dozen 
mallard decoys, which we. had brought 
with us, and Mr. Scott said they were 
the first he had ever seen used at the 
sloughs. Just off from a little point in 
the shore of the lake these decoys were 
placed and Uncle Billy and Andy made 
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a blind while I hurried on to my canvas- 
back pond, getting fixed there shortly 
after sunrise. The cold snap had brought 
on a new flight, many of them being 
green-winged teal and spoonbills. 

The shooting was splendid, just steady 
enough to keep one on edge all the time, 
and the bunch of ducks beside me stead- 
ily grew. I shot well with one excep- 
tion. A large flock of spoonbills came 
directly over me at just the right dis- 
tance and I never killed a duck with the 
first barrel, and one lone drake with the 
second, a beautiful specimen in full 
plumage. We killed a number of these 
very handsome birds, and I think for 
beauty they rank very close to the drake 
wood-duck. There was a big flight of 
winter yellow-legs, and I killed a num- 
ber of them. I also shot for inspection, 
from a passing flock, a specimen of that 
peculiar connecting link between the 
snipe and duck family, an Avocet, with 
the bill and body of a snipe and the 
webbed feet of a duck. The canvas-backs 
were still in evidence, and I killed a 
goodly number of them with a sprinkling 
of mallards and bluebills. Many a fine 
day’s sport have I had with the ducks, 
but seldom one like this. When I take 
into consideration the surroundings and 
ease and comfort of the shooting, surely 
it had earned the distinction of the “Red 
Letter.” 

Late in the afternoon I started for the 
house with my big string of game, liter- 
ally “loaded to the guards.” I do not 
recall the exact number, but it was a 
mixed string to be proud of and nighty 
heavy, and I had shot away all my shells 
but two, which were in my gun. As I 
made my weary way along the shore of 
the lake a big cock “chicken” burst from 
the grass before me and sailed away like 
a meadow lark. How I did it I cannot 
tell, but I dropped that big string of 
ducks from my gun barrels and instinc- 
tively put up the gun and blazed away 
and missed. Pulling myself together, I 
took deliberate sight with my second 
barrel and killed him clean at a very 
long distance. 

As I walked out to pick him up I 
figuratively patted myself on the back 
and felt pretty well satisfied with my- 
self. When I reached my companion’s 
blind I found they had gone to the house, 
but as they had been to windward of me 
I had heard the faint booming of their 
guns all day and inferred they had en- 
joyed good luck also. 

Just at the point where I was to leave 
the lake I saw ahead of me a duck feed- 
ing in the rushes near the shore. As I 
arrived opposite I saw it was a female 
gadwall. It was about thirty yards away 
and paid no attention to me whatever. 
I dropped my string of game again and 
searched all my pockets for a shell, and 
at last found one, but it had already 
been snapped. Taking aim at the duck I 
snapped it again and again, and it would 
not explode. There I stood in plain view 
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on the shore and that duck kept on in- 
dustriously feeding, paying no more at- 
tention to me than if I had never existed. 
At last, in desperation, I threw the 
“dead” cartraige at it, and still it did not 
fly. I finally walked away and left that 
“witch” duck feeding away as content- 
edly as if nothing had happened. I have 
never attempted to explain the very 
peculiar actions of this “wild duck,” but 
have simply related the event just ex- 
actly as it occurred. Perhaps some other 
duck shooter has had a similar experi- 
ence. 


A$ I reached the great straw stack 
near the house I turned to gaze once 
more on that wonderful duck shooter’s 
Paradise, where for many days I had 
enjoyed such sport as seldom falls to the 
lot of mortal man. The autumn sun, like 
a great burnished ball of copper, hung 
very low in the west, where great masses 
of fleecy coulds were faintly tinted with 
the vivid red and gold and purple yet to 
come, giving promise of a gorgeous sun- 
set. Dark shifting shadows lay upon 
the ruffled surface of the lake, while 
under the pressure of the brisk north 
wind the rushes of the great marsh rip- 
pled in graceful, undulating billows. 

The shades of the coming night were 
drawing down and already the evening 
flight was setting in. Look in any direc- 
tion you would, far as the eye could see, 
great flocks of geese and ducks were in 
the air, coming to the marsh to roost; 
the geese in waving lines, the ducks in 
ever-changing formation. Soon they 
would settle on the lakes and ponds in 
countless thousands. 

One long, last look and I resolutely 
turned my face and walking around the 
great stack, there forever passed from 
my sight the fairest duck country it has 
ever been my luck to look upon. I know 
that the major part of that great marsh 
has been drained and placed under cul- 
tivation, but to me it will always remain 
the beautiful picture I saw at sunset on 
that delightful November day more than 
forty years ago. 


TURKEY SHOOTING 
MATCHES 
(Continued from page 24) 
though there was a great deal of luck 
connected with the game, and the man 
who had the closest-shooting gun had 
the best chance of winning. Even with 
mathematics in his favor, however, this 
shooter did not always win, because it 
was quite often found that a man would 
win a bird with a block that contained 
only two or three shot, one of which was 

exactly in the center of the X. 
Live-pigeon shooting was also some- 
times introduced at turkey shoots, but 
this form of sport never became very 
popular on account of the unavoidable 
expense. Consequently the block method 
was the most common way until clay- 
bird shooting came into common use, 
since which time a majority of the tur- 
key shoots have been held at the traps. 
Many a gun club that cannot keep up 
interest in the usual weekly or monthly 
shoots has little trouble to get the crowd 
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In transactions between strangers, the purchase price in the form of a draft, moi 
certified check payable to the seller should be deposited with some disinterested thi 


order or 
person or 


with this office with the understanding that it is not to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 





AIREDALES 


AIREDALE TERRIERS FOR SALE—JACKS 
Jerry Boy AKC 291219, FDSB 51943; whelped 
Feb., 1920; good stud dog, house and car broken; 
$65.00. Bravent Gladdy, AKC 260980; whelped 
July, 1917; good brood bitch, house and car 
broken; $50.00. Bitch Pup by above dogs, whelped 
Oct. 31, 1921; $35.00. Write Jack D. Thompson, 
1074 Crown Avenue, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—THE STRAIN 
with brains. Testimonials from 37 States. Can 
ada and Old Mexico prove them unequalled as 
guardians for children, hunters and_ retrievers. 
Write for literature and sales list of ‘pedigreed, 
champion-bred puppies from trained parents. 
Lionheart Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


REGISTERED AIREDALES— BEST  IM- 
ported. American breeding. Prices $15, $20 and 
$25. Carnagey Kennels, Belton, Mo. 

















HOUNDS 


FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS. COMBINA- 
tion hunters for coon, opossum and skunk. Also 
rabbit hounds of the old-time foxhound strain. 15 
days’ trial. Purchaser to judge quality. List free. 
Blue Ridge Farm Kennels, Blue Ridge, Ga. 


FOR SALE—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX AND 
cat hounds; coon. opossum, skunk and squirrel 
dogs; trial allowed, you to be the judge. Special 
list free. Mt. Yonah Farm Kennel, Cleveland, Ga. 


FOR SALE—THE REAL, GENUINE KEN- 
tucky-bred hunting hounds, male and female, and 
they are tried and tested out before offering them 
as guaranteed hunters. Well and carefully trained. 
They are as fine hunters and treers as go to the 
woods. Terms and trial made right. For further 
information write to E. O. Forest, R. F. D. No. 5, 
Murray, Ky. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; TRIAL GUAR- 
— Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ken- 
tucky. 


OAK GROVE FARM KENNELS, AMERI- 
cus, Georgia, offers for sale: Fox, cat, coon, skunk 
and opossum hounds, rabbit hounds, Beagles, also 
bird dogs. 











PURE BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained, 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs _ on ten days’ trial. I. E. Adams, Her- 
rick, Il 


WELL BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS, 
some partly broken, 10 to 15 months old. Harry 
Reeder, Thorndale, Pa. 


GUN DOGS 





No. 1—Registered Llewellen setter dog, 2 years 
old, handsome and attractive, good range and 
speed, very stanch and a fine retriever. Ideal 
quail dog. Price $250. 

No. 2—Well-bred, three-year-old pointer dog. 
Registered; fine looker; finished and experienced 
shooting dog in every way; stanch and steady, 
backs and retrieves; very bidable. Price $350. 

No. 8—Fine looking, English setter dog. Reg- 
istered, 2 years old, fast and snappy, good nose; 
lots of endurance, bird finder. Fine retriever; 
excellent companion. Price $300. 

No. 4—Registered pointer dog, 2 years old, well 
bred, good looker. Been heavily shot over two 
full seasons. High class shooting dog in every 
respect. Breaks to retrieve. Price $250. 

No. 5—Handsome Llewelln setter bitch, well 
bred, two years old, registered. Thoroughly 
trained and a dandy retriever. Due in season 
soon. Price $225, 

No. 6—High class pointer bitch. Registered, 
fast and rangey, stanch and steady; backs and 
retrieves. Soon due in season. Been in profes- 
sional handlers hands all winter. Price $250. 

No. %—Pointer and_ setter brood bitches. 
Trained shooting dogs and fine retrievers. Just 
bred to our best young studs. All papers fur- 
nished to register the puppies. $150-$400 each. 

R. CAPPS, Amite, La. 






GUN DOGS (Continued) 


ARKANSAS KENNELS, OF RUSSELL- 
ville, Arkansas, offer for sale Pointers and Setters, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rab- 
bit Hounds, also Shepherd and Stock Dogs, De- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum, setters, pointers; broken and unbroken; 








on trial. Pet farm dogs, pups, pigeons; swine. | 


Catalog, 10c. stamps. Kiefers Garden Spot Ken- 
nels, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Brace Registered Llewellen setter dogs, two 
years old, fast, wide and snappy; excellent bird 
finders; very stanch back at sight or command 
steady to wing and shot; nice retrievers; $350 
each, $650 the pair; they are ready for your hunt. 

Registered pointer and Llewellen setter dog, 
two years old, fast and snappy, but very medium 
in range, the kind to get the game with; they 
are stanch, back and nice retrievers; been shot 
over since Nov. Ist; $250 each, $425 the pair. 

Six Registered pointer and Llewellen setter 
bitches, irom 18 months to two years old, all 
broken by professionals; good lookers, good bird 
finder, and all are bred to my good stud dogs; 
they are bargains and the litter should more than 
pay for them. Prices $150 to $250 each. 

Puppies, either pointer or Llewellen, as well 
bred as live, from real shooting and hunting dogs, 
will be registered free. Prices $50 to $100 each; 
write me just what you want, as I describe every 
dog separate and issue no catalogue. 

Harmon Sommerville, Bogue Chitto, Miss. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Trish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 
pups trained dogs; inclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


FOR SALE—HANDSOME PEDIGREED 
pointer puppies, from the best blood lines of 
America; write us your wants. Darracott & 
Cockerham, Aberdeen, Mississippi. 


FOR SAL E—REGISTERED AMERICAN 
Brown Water Spaniel puppies. Natural born re- 
trievers and hunters. Guaranteed to hunt and re- 
trieve when one year of age, or money refunded. 
Wolf River Kennels, Box 629, New London, Wis. 


_NICE LITTER ENGLISH SETTER PUP- 
pies, sired by Ch. Albert’s Sir Allister, of speed 
Buis Flake, whelped November 2nd. They will 
make New England shooting dogs, and also have 
the looks; all papers. $35 each. A. H. Hibbard, 
East Woodstock, Conn. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian wolf 
hounds, American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs; fifty-page, highly 
illustrated catalogue. 10c. stamps. Rockwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS AT ALL TIMES. 
Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash- 
ington, 


<=——ssoestioendhesibrhantprnenshiapsimnnenetipitsnessininsieesestinlisnaaeiiacaiieaasbinme 

SIXTY WELL-TRAINED BIRD DOGS FOR 
sale; also young stock. Oak Grove Farm Kennels, 
Americus, Ga. 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN BEAGLES, 
some partly broken, 10 to 15 months old. Harry 
Reeder, Thorndale, Pa. 























HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents. 
$1.50 per year. Address: Desk F, Hounds and 
Hunting, Decatur, III. 





SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood. Maridell Kennels, Eldotado 
Springs, Mo. 








POSITION WANTED 
seaieinarsninincese incu aig ainda iia acacia aan 
RELIABLE MAN: AMERICAN, SINGLE, 
35; experienced handling and care of hunting dogs, 
firearms, horses and automobiles; would like posi- 
tion in that capacity. ABC, Forest and Stream, 

9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


It will identify you. 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and’one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
preserve trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books 
you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs shown here- 
with. Mail your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 


SPORTSMAN 
281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
KEITH'S $2.50 OFFER 


3 plan books, showing 100 
designs of artistic bunga- 
lows, cottages, or 2-story 
houses—in frame, stucco and 
brick—with floor plans and 
descriptions, and 8 months 
subscription to Keith’s Mag- 
azine, all for $2.50. 


for over 20 years an wees 
Keith's Wamsine on planning, building and deco- 
rating homes—25c a copy on newsstands. With its help and 
Keith’s Plans a. can get the most distinctive, com- 
fortable and tisfactory home with greatest economy. 
pe 8 plan Books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 
mon 


Keith Corporation, 157 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


New U.S. Navy Rain 
* $3.75 Prepaid 


in the hardest rain and 
e roughest wind. Made 
cloth the Gov- 


will keep you 

protect against 
of the best watershed 
ernment could find. Suit consists of 
Blouse, Pants and Cap. Never gets 
sticky like a slicker. Once you wear 
a suit you'll never make another trip 
without one. Send for one of these 
brand new suits, and if you are not satis- 
fied, return it and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


Mueller Distributing Co. 


225 E. Commerce, San Antonio,Tex. 
U. S. ARMY LUMBERMAN 
RUBBER SHOES 


WILL OUTLAST THREE 
ORDINARY PAIRS 


These Shoes are more flexi- 
ble and comfortable, too—no 
amount of twisting or bend- 
ing will crack the pure Para 
rubber used. 

Just a Made-to-Order Shoe 
or Farmers, Miners and 
Lumbermen. 


They stay waterproof, for 
the straight grain leather up- 
per is joined to the rubber 
bottom with four 
rows of stitching, 


These Shoes are 

12 inches in 

height. $3.95 Per 

Pair and 10 Cents 

for Postage. These Shoes are selling idiatide at 
higher prices. Send money order or check to 
IRVING DRUCKER, Director of Sales, Dept. F, 
288 E E. 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


HUNTERS — TRAPPERS — TRADERS 


Unusual Art Studies of Outdoor animal life. Rare post 
cards, views, Animals and their habits. Animal collectors 
just send for samples, nothing like it ever sold. 25c money 
order will bring samples; no stamps. 


CHARLES STUDIOS P. 0. Box 231, 


Aiiraci Wild Ducks 


= Wild ducks naturally.migrate to the : 
best feeding grounds. Attract 
them in large numbers by plant- & 
r ing Terrell’s Wild Celery, Wild Rice, 
and other foods they love, in lakes, 
ponds and rivers. Used by largest game 
clubs and preserves. Literature free. 
CLYDE B. TERRELL, 
Dept. H222, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Linden, N. J. 


Second Annual Trap Shoot 
CAMDEN COUNTRY CLUB 


CAMDEN 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


January 9th to 14th, 1922 
$1,500 IN PRIZES 
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out for a turkey or poultry shoot. The 
added handicap, or yardage system, gives 
everyone a good show to win, and almost 
everybody likes to have a certain amount 
of chance in a sport. For these reasons 
a turkey shoot is often found to be a 
much more popular and interesting form 
of competition than most other shotgun 
events. 


ps holding turkey matches it is usually 
customary and always advisable to 
advertise them two or three weeks in 
advance, giving full particulars as to 
place, ranges, ammunition and _ sights 
that will be used, if it is to be a rifle com- 
petition, and the number of targets per 
event and the handicap system in vogue 
if a trap shoot. If it is at wooden 
blocks, the size and amount of shot that 
will be allowed is always given, and, in 
addition, it is stated whether the shells 
will be supplied on the grounds or 
whether competitors may bring and use 
their own. 

In every case, in both shotgun and 
rifle matches, the number of events are 
listed; the system of money or prize 
division is given; the entrance fee per 
event is stated; whether the events are 
single entry or reentry competitions; and 
some data in regard to the number of 
turkeys, geese, ducks or chickens that 
it is expected will be offered. Conse- 
quently, everyone knows beforehand 
just what to bring in the way of equip- 
ment and can form a definite idea of 
the events that he will enter. There- 
fore, there is much less trouble in run- 
ning off each event and in squadding the 
shooters. 

Publicity is the keynote to success in 
sunning turkey matches. The service of 
a competent reporter and a photograph 
or two (taken at the last turkey shoot) 
will often result in a column or more of 
news in each of the local papers, so 
edited and displayed that it cannot fail 
to attract attention. 

Handbills displayed in sporting-goods 
stores, athletic association headquarters, 
poolrooms, at neighboring club shoots 
and at football games will bring out a 
crowd. Even if only one or two turkeys 
will be offered they will usually be quite 
sufficient to insure the necessary atten- 
dance. 

The turkey shoot has an appeal and 
attraction that will not be forgotten. It 
is always exciting, and the contestants 
all know that they will shoot for prizes 
that are of real value and acceptable to 
anyone. Consequently, a crate of tur- 
keys, ducks and chickens will prove an 
attraction that cannot be matched by a 
cartload of cups, butter dishes, clocks, 
medals and spoons, because poultry, 
somehow, sounds so much more interest- 
ing and attractive, and, in addition, there 
is the added stimulus in the thought of 
—“First we shoot—and then we eat.” 


A SPORTSMAN TO 
HIS SON 


(Continued from page 8) 
fall that had his leg shot off above the 
knee. The healing had been perfect; 
and all the time it was healing he had 
to be getting about, feeding and escaping 
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enemies. That shows what astonishing 
powers of vitality these wild things have. 

The deer that were coming in the corn 
have quit that now and are taking to the 
peavines. Next they will visit the sweet 
potato vines. Old man Cumbee, down 
the road, says that in the fall the bucks 
will dig out the potatoes with their hoofs 
and horns, and I have known them thus 
to fork out peanuts. As yet, however, 
| have not witnessed the potato stunt. 
I jound, by the way, a dropped antler 
that I am sure belongs to that cornfield 
buck. It is a massive and craggy affair, 
carrying eight points. The size and 
weight of this antler give me the wear- 
er’s number. You and I shall visit him 
in due season. 


Oo’ peaches behind the house are 
ripening, and upon them some of 
the negroes on the place have been cast- 
ing languishing glances. When a negro 
begins to roll his eyes at a peach tree it 
is a killing glance, all right. He is flirt- 
ing: making a date for a secret meeting. 
Reading the signs of the times, I decided 
to “stricken” the tree while a good many 
of our dusky friends were watching me. 

To do this I take a little wheat-flour 
in the palm of my hand, approach the 
tree in the most grim fashion, scratch 
the bark with my knife, and then rub in 
some of the flour. The news that I 
have poisoned the peaches will spread 
like scandal, and the tree will be safe. 
Fortunately, no negro has yet questioned 
why I could eat poisoned peaches and he 
could not. It is a fine thing for a negro 
to get a good scare while he is doing 
wrong. For instance, one day down at 
Oakland, a negro was stealing sweet po- 
tatoes. A giant buck that some hunters 
had roused far back in the woods jumped 
the fence and raced across the field, al- 
most knocking over the negro, who was 
down on his knees. The thief got such 
a fright by what he believed to be a 
phantom that he came to the plantation 
house, confessed to the owner, and has 
since become a deacon in the church. 
It might be a good thing for some of the 
rest of us if we could see a hant or 
spook of some kind when we happened 
to be trying to put over something shady. 

By the way, I developed a regular pil- 
ferer here this summer. We began to 
miss eggs, and I suspected a hound. I 
knew that the thief was crawling through 
the hen-hole. One morning I daubed the 
sides of the hole with red paint. An 
hour later old Lucy appeared on the 
scene—decorated! I had suspected some 
of the other dogs, but not her. I must 
give her away. Do you know anybody 
up North who wants a nice gentle pet 
with no bad habits but egg-sucking and 
old age? 

Much of my time these days is spent 
down on the ricefield edges, keeping an 
eye on the crops there. But I have to 
watch my step. I never knew so many 
large cotton-mouth moccasins to be 
abroad. This snake is a bad actor. He 
is in no hurry to get out of the way. He 
does have one singular method of warn- 
ing. If you come within the danger 
zone, he will open his mouth very wide, 
hissing slowly; and the blotch of white 
that is his mouth, suddenly appearing in 
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The backbone of the present Canine Race. 


Write for samples and send 2 cent 
stamp for catalogue “‘Dog Culture.” 





Spratt’s Patent Limited 







Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
serve. 


EDWARD D. GARR 
Lagrange, Kentucky 


POHIC 38976 
The Lion of His Tribe 
at Stud. A Winner—A 
Producer Fee $40.00 


The BlueGrass Farm Kennels of Berry, Ky. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and _ Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone 
to judge the quality; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page, 
highly illustrated, instructive, and 
catalogue for ten cents in coin. 









English Slice, Pointers 
Wire Haired F ox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breedi 
FOR SALE 





Good dogs at stud 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 
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Newark, N. J. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


- 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for 
automobile, camp home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and ranch; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds, and Big Game Hounds. Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


Dents dition 
Co" Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high 
colored urine. There is nothing 
to equal them for distemper, 
mange, eczema and debilitating 
diseases. You will notice the 
, difference after a few doses. 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 
N Canada 


lewburgh, New York Toronto, 
A practical treatise on dogs and their treatment. 
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